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WORLD ASSEMBLY 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


By JAMES S. ALLEN 








We HAVE coME a long way since 
June, 1942, when a joint American- 
Soviet statement recorded a “unity 
of views” on cooperation to safe- 
guard world security. ‘We have pro- 
gressed from a unity of views, 
achieved in only a very general form 
at the time of Molotov’s visit to 
Washington, to a unity of action in 
the convening of the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco on April 
25 to establish a world security or- 
ganization. In less than three years 
the United Nations, headed by the 
powerful Anglo - Soviet - American 
Coalition, has made the turn toward 
complete victory, now rapidly ap- 
proaching in Europe, and toward 
laying the foundations of a durable 
peace. It now devolves upon the as- 
sembly of the United Nations at San 
Francisco to approve a charter which 
will conform with the new world re- 
lations emerging from the war and, 
| in accordance with these, provide a 
world security organization. 

The task has been greatly facili- 
tated and rendered less complicated 
by the basic agreement already 
reached among the leading nations. 
From the Moscow Conference of for- 
kign ministers in October, 1943, to 
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the Crimean Conference of February 
1945, the Big Three were able to con- 
cert their military action and to 
evolve joint policies at a level which 
now makes the assembly at San 
Francisco possible, even before the 
war is over. Without cooperation 
among the Big Three all else would 
have been impossible; with the 
achievement of that, cooperation it is 
possible to prepare the peace even as 
victory is being won. It is this tre- 
mendous fact that gives assurance of 
success at San Francisco and prom- 
ises that the achievement there will 
be not of a transitory but of a durable 
quality. The perspective of peace for 
generations, raised by the Teheran 
Accord of December 1943, is now 
brought closer to realization. 

The Moscow Declaration, signed 
by the Big Three foreign ministers 
and adhered to by China, recognized 
the necessity of establishing a world 
security organization at the earliest 
possible date. Following the Teher- 
an conference discussions got under 
way to work out the principles and 
the form of the international secur- 
ity organization. During August 
and September, 1944, in conferences 
at Dumbarton Oaks (Washington, 
D. C.), the three Powers reached a 
preliminary agreement on the draft 
of the world organization, to which 
China also agreed. The major issue 
still left open at Dumbarton Oaks 
was resolved during the Crimea 
Conference which reached agree- 
ment on the voting procedure in the 
top Security Council of the proposed 
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organization. Having achieved com- 
plete agreement on the draft pro- 
posal, the Big Three—joined by 
China—have invited all the United 
and Associated Nations to approve 
the final charter. Actually, the San 
Francisco meeting is the constituent 
assembly of the world security or- 
ganization. 


THE SMALL NATIONS 


San Francisco is not a conference 
to draw up a peace treaty. The task 
before it is to lay down the structure 
of the world security organization 
to be based upon the defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan, and upon the com- 
mon task of preventing the resur- 
gence of fascist aggression. Here all 
the United Nations, big and small, 
will be gathered to take action upon 
a proposal which has already been 
the subject for detailed study by gov- 
ernments and peoples since the 
Dumbarton Oaks draft was made 
public. Each nation has had the op- 
portunity to study carefully its own 
national interest in relation to the 
whole; extensive public discussion 
has taken place. The nations which 
have not participated in the official 
preliminary discussions have had an 
opportunity to define their views in 
interim gatherings, notably the Latin 
American countries at the Inter- 
American Conference in Mexico 
City; the members of the British 
Empire will have had such an op- 
portunity before San Francisco at an 
Imperial Conference. Extensive inter- 
government discussion has been held. 
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Hundreds of suggestions and amend- 
ments have been formulated to be 
placed before the San Francisco 
gathering. Rarely has a world con- 
ference of this type taken place which 
has been preceded by such extensive 
preliminary discussion and which has 
been prepared with such wide partici- 
pation of governments and peoples, 
In practice, the conference will be 
the first attempt at a General As 
sembly, which is provided by the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan as a perme 
nent institution of the world organi- 
zation. The charge has been made 
that the General Assembly will serve 
merely as a “rubber-stamp” for the 
Security Council, which is to consist 
of five permanent and six rotating 
members from among the smaller 
nations and which will be empow- 
ered to make decisions on the mos 
important security questions. But 
the numerous recommendations al- 
ready prepared by the smaller na 
tions, their unmistakable intention 
to express their doubts and fears and 
to provide safeguards for their inter 
ests at San Francisco, and the readi 
ness of the big nations to open 
doors for the fullest expression 0 
views, already reveal that such 4 
charge is both groundless and mali 
cious. The nations which have been 
liberated in Europe, others which 
have made big contributions to vic 
tory, and peoples of a colonial o 
semi-colonial status which are ad 
vancing toward greater freedom att 
in no mood to act as a “rubb¢ 
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views on many gestions. But the 
basic proposition that a durable peace 
Mf depends above all on the continued 
ich # cooperation of the big Towers is un- 
ive H  assailable. 

has} = The combination of Powers which 
icf will have brought about the military 
les. I defeat of the fascist aggressors will 
bef of necessity bear the main responsi- 
As] bility for assuring the objectives of 
the } the peace. How well that is done 
ma § must depend primarily upon main- 
an # taining cooperation among the three 
nade # principal Powers, each of which has 
erv¢® an abiding interest in the continua- 
the tion of their alliance. Events have 
nsisti already shown that this common in- 
tINgE terest extends beyond the attainment 
aller} of victory. The greatest political les- 
pow-§ son of the war is precisely this: The 
mos fascist way out of the crises and 
But} difficulties of the capitalist world has 
1s af been shown up as completely bank- 
r 044 rupt. It could not achieve its pro- 
tion fessed aim of eliminating socialism. 
's an Victory means more than the mili- 
inter tary defeat of Nazi Germany. It 
readi} mean$ the collapse of anti-Soviet pol- 
* thf icies and programs as dominant ten- 
on OW dencies within the capitalist sector 
uch ‘ of the world. It means that the pol- 
, mali] icy predominant during the interwar 
e beet years of attempting to solve the 
whicll world crisis at the expense of the So- 
to wii viet Union is replaced by the policy 











nial Ofof attempting to solve the crisis 
re atthrough cooperation with the Soviet 
om a4 Union. That is at the heart of pres- 
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Union. It is the coming of that prin- 
ciple into its own which accounts for 
the cooperative solution of problems 
during this most difficult phase of 
the war, when the tasks of conclud- 
ing the war are so closely interwoven 
with the problems of national libera- 
tion in Europe and of the transition 
to the peace. 

The San Francisco Conference 
must therefore be seen not as the 
occasion for drawing up new prin- 
ciples and for fashioning the pattern 
of post-war relations. It must work 
with what has already been achieved, 
and conform with the formal and 
juridical expression of these relations 
as embodied in the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan. It must seek the freest inter- 
relation of all the United Nations 
within the framework of a peace 
which must rely fundamentally upon 
the collaboration of the two most 
powerful capitalist States with the 
Soviet Union. If that principle 
should break down or be abandoned, 
the most perfect Charter juridically 
satisfactory down to the finest point 
would be of no avail against a third 
world war. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The solution of some of the most 
complex problems of the war at the 
Crimea Conference paved the way 
for the San Francisco gathering. Of 
central importance is the formula- 
tion of a joint policy toward de- 
feated Germany aimed at the perma- 
nent elimination of the economic and 
political base of German aggression. 
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It is only on the foundation of elimi- 
nating Germany as an imperialist 
and aggressive power, removing the 
possibility of again building her up 
as the bulwark of reaction in Europe, 
that the Coalition can proceed safe- 
ly toward the peace. The proposed 
solution of the Polish question, 
which it is expected will be realized 
by the time the San Francisco con- 
ference opens, will permit the full 
participation of the new Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National 
Unity in the assembly of the United 
Nations. A new Yugoslav govern- 
ment, in which the exile leaders have 
merged with the previous liberation 
government as recommended in Yal- 
ta, will be represented at San Fran- 
cisco. The Declaration on Liberated 
Europe adopted at the Crimea Con- 
ference reiterated in more precise 
terms the need to cleanse the lib- 
erated and former satellite countries 
of fascists and quislings, and pro- 
vided for three-Power consultation 
and joint action to deal with internal 
crises, an arrangement which should 
have the effect of preventing the 
repetition of Greek tragedies any- 
where in Europe. 

The task at San Francisco is not 
that of reviewing such settlements 
as have already been made; it is to 
facilitate the anti-fascist and demo- 
cratic solution of problems in ac- 
cordance with the policies enunciated 
in Yalta, by completing successfully 
the central task before it—the char- 
tering of the post-war security or- 
ganization. 
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It is in the agreement on voting 
procedure in the Security Council 
that the principle of three-Power co. 
operation found its fullest expression, 
For what is involved in the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of the five perma- 
nent members is nothing less than a 
commitment by the big Powers that 
they will continue to solve their 
differences by the process of compro- 
mise and adaptation to new condi- 
tions. By the decision reached in 
Yalta, the three main Powers (later 
supported by China) propose that 
all. decisions involving the use of 
sanctions shall be taken by a ma 
jority of the eleven members of the 
Security Council, but that this ma 
jority must include the five perma 
nent members. Decisions on other 
matters and involving steps leading 
up to the consideration of sanctions 
can be taken by any majority of the 


Council, providing for the complete . 


airing and discussion of all issues and 
the full participation of the nations 
involved. This permits of greater 
flexibility in the handling of ‘the 
great variety of questions which are 
bound to come up before the Secur- 
ity Council, at the same time retain- 
ing intact the principle of joint ac- 
tion by the big Powers in any case 
involving sanctions. 

In so far as it is possible to provide 
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sanctions are imposed upon one of 
the big Powers war would become 
practically certain, or at least that the 
deterioration of world relations had 
already reached the point at which 
preparations for war had become up- 
permost. And the purpose of the se- 
curity organization is to provide the 
channel through which such a situa- 
tion is to be prevented from arising 
through + maintaining cooperation 
among the big Powers, and between 
them, collectively and individually, 
with the smaller and weaker nations. 
In making the Crimea proposal, the 
Big Three assume the major re- 
sponsibility for maintaining secur- 
ity. This should prove exceedingly 
welcome to all the smaller nations. 


FRANCE AND CHINA 


The inclusion of France and 
China among the five permanent 
members is a recognition of the lead- 
ing role they must play in the post- 
war security system. Actually, 
neither nation has yet achieved in 
the waging of the war or in inter- 
Allied affairs a position equivalent 
to its expected post-war role. 

In the case of France, there are a 
number of complicating factors, such 
as the intra-imperialist rivalry over 
her colonies in the Levant and in the 
Far East, as well as the intransigent 
position of General de Gaulle which 
is far from being merely a personal 
matter. There are other questions 
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very vital to France which still re- 
main to be solved, the most impor- 
tant being the final disposition of the 
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Rhineland, including the Ruhr and 
the Saar Basin. No one is attempting 
to exclude France from participation 
in the solution of such questions. It 
is clear that she must be one of the 
main pillars of security in Europe, 
and that her full cooperation must 
be assured in preventing the resurg- 
ence of German aggression. The Cri- 
mea Conference gave France’s role 
full consideration, inviting her to 
take over an occupation zone in Ger- 
many, to participate alongside the 
three big Powers in the central con- 
trol to be set up in Berlin, to join the 
other three Powers in consultation 
and action on European liberation 
problems, and to be one of the five 
Powers sponsoring the San Francisco 
gathering. 

But the de Gaulle government re- 
fused to sign the invitation to San 
Francisco, retaining a free hand to 
fight for reservations to the Dum- 
barton plan which are evidently un- 
acceptable to the other Powers. At 
the time of writing, the nature of 
these reservations are not publicly 
known, but more than passing indi- 
cations appear that an attempt is be- 
ing made to induce the French dele- 
gation to assume the leadership of 
the “discontented” small nations. It 
is extremely doubtful that the de 
Gaulle government could long with- 
stand the popular pressure in France 
if such a course were adopted. As it 
is, the greatest uneasiness already 
exists in France over some of the 
recent policies of General de Gaulle, 
especially the failure of his govern- 
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ment to speed up the purge of fas- 
cists and Vichymen, to put an end to 
employers’ sabotage in the war in- 
dustries, to raise a big French citi- 
zens’ army, and to put into effect 
some of the economic reforms which 
de Gaulle himself had proclaimed for 
the National Liberation Committee 
not so long ago. In addition, all re- 
ports from France seem to agree that 
no government could long maintain 
itself in power if it should swerve 
from a policy of cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and the other leading 
Powers. Many problems remain to be 
solved, but it seems improbable that 
the French delegation would delib- 
erately isolate their country at San 
Francisco. 

The situation with respect to China 
is far more serious; for her inner 
crisis presents a formidable obstacle 
to the waging of the Far Eastern 
war. Until this is solved on the basis 
of democratic unity within the coun- 
try China will be unable to play her 
proper role either in the remaining 
phases of the war or in the mainte- 
nance of world security. Under the 
circumstances, China’s role at San 
Francisco remains extremely dubious. 
Her assignment as one of the five 
permanent members of the Security 
Council must remain largely a token 
of good will on the part of the other 
Powers; she is still to achieve in life 
the position which will enable her to 
fulfill that responsibility. All talk of 
waging coalition war in the Pacific is 
largely academic as long as our gov- 
ernment fails to implement its cor- 
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rect policy toward unity in China 
by actions which would have the ef- 
fect of exposing the shameful sabo- 
tage of the Chungking clique and its 
policy of sitting out the war against 
Japan while preparing civil war 
against the Communists. 

In this situation it is entirely out 
of place for anyone to speculate upon 
the Soviet Union taking on the bur- 
den of a Far Eastern war, especially 
when she has carried the main brunt 
of the war against Germany. She has 
already made great contributions to 
our cause in the Pacific. Her partici- 
pation in the San Francisco Confer- 
ence is further evidence, if any is 
needed, that she intends to play her 
full and legitimate role in the solu 
tion of Far Eastern, as well as world 
problems. It is certainly naive to ex 
pect that the security problems of the 
Pacific can be solved without the So- 
viet Union, one of the biggest Pacific 
Powers. In Asia, as elsewhere, the 
United States will be called upon to 
cooperate most intimately with the 
Soviet Union in the solution of com- 
mon problems. Our biggest problem 
now in the Far East is to overcome 
the crisis in China so that she may 
contribute effectively to the defeat of 
Japan and assume her proper place 
in the world organization. 


REGIONAL SECURITY 


The Dumbarton Oaks plan allows 
for regional security systems, provid- 
ing such arrangements are consistent 
with the purposes and principles of 
the world organization. The draft 
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charter states that the Security Coun- 
cil should encourage the settlement 
of local disputes through such re- 
gional arrangements, but declares 
that “no enforcement action should 
be taken under regional arrange- 
ments or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security 
Council.” Thus, it is recognized that 
regional communities of interest in 
preserving peace do exist and that 
organizations based upon them and 
devoted to the safeguarding of re- 
gional security serve the purpose of 
bolstering up the world security sys- 
tem as a whole. At the same time, 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal pre- 
serves the supreme right of the Se- 
curity Council, above that of any 
regional arrangement, to take the 
final decision on the use of sanctions 
or other enforcement actions. 

The Act of Chapultepec, providing 
for an inter-American security system 
against aggression from outside or 
from within the hemisphere, would 
seem to serve such a legitimate re- 
gional security purpose, especially 
since the Act recognizes the higher 
authority of the world Security 
Council. However, some of the 
amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Charter proposed at the Mexico City 
Conference, to be transmitted to San 
Francisco without the formal en- 
dorsement of the inter-American 
gathering, seek to remove or weaken 
the final authority of the Security 
Council. The plea that inter-Ameri- 
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solution is not likely to get very far 
at San Francisco. In the same way, 
each region of the world could claim 
priority for its own “traditional” 
methods, with the result that the Se- 
curity Council would be thoroughly 
excluded from maintaining security 
anywhere. 

Britain and a number of other 
European countries can very easily 
point out that their commercial and 
economic interests in South America 
are of such importance for their own 
prosperity that they have a legitimate 
interest in the maintenance of secur- 
ity in that section of the world, al- 
though it must be said that the poli- 
cies Britain has recently adopted in 
regard to Argentina are far from 
conducive to promoting this security. 
An attempt to establish a closed se- 
curity system in the Americas would 
be equivalent to setting up a special 
sphere of influence with the purpose 
of excluding the participation of non- 
American Powers. And from the 
viewpoint of the sovereignty and 
further growth of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations such a closed system 
would be a serious disadvantage. It 
is therefore in the interest of all na- 
tions concerned, including the United 
States, that the inter-American secur- 
ity system shall be subordinated to 
the authority of the Security Council. 

The series of pacts between the 
Soviet Union and a number of Euro- 
pean countries providing for com- 
mon measures to prevent the resurg- 
ence of German aggression serves as 
an example of special localized meas- 
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ures for security in accordance with 
the Dumbarton Oaks principles. In 
each case provisions are made for the 
participation of other Powers through 
parallel pacts. It is also clear that the 
Soviet Union conceives of these pacts 
as supplementary to the Dumbarton 
Oaks system and not as superseding 
it. Evidently General de Gaulle look- 
ed upon the French-Soviet Pact as a 
completely autonomous channel for 
dealing with the threat of German 
aggression, and even considered it a 
worthy weapon to be used in hard 
bargaining with Britain and the 
United States on the Rhineland and 
other questions. This is a complete 
misreading of the Soviet security pol- 
icy, which is based fundamentally 
upon the principle of unanimity 
among all the leading Powers, as 
embodied in the Crimea decision on 
voting in the Security Council. 


U. S. ADHERENCE 


The major question for us in con- 
nection with the San Francisco Con- 
ference is to assure the adherence of 
the United States to the world secur- 
ity organization, in the spirit of the 
policies formulated in the Crimea 
Declaration. We have come a long 
way along this path. But the final 
battle has not yet been won, although 
we are in an extremely favorable po- 
sition to destroy the remaining 
bridgeheads of opposition. In his ad- 
dress to the National Committee of 
the Communist Political Association 
in March 1945, Earl Browder signal- 
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ized the struggle for complete na- 
tional adherence to the Crimea poli- 
cies as “America’s Decisive Battle.” 
At the time of the Moscow Confer 
ence in October 1943 the Senate voted 
85 to 5 in favor of United States par- 
ticipation in a world security organ- 
ization, even changing the phrase 
ology of its resolution to accord with 
the Moscow Declaration. Only the 
diehard obstructionists voted against 
the resolution. This already reflected 
the basic change in national outlook 
and policy which had been brought 
about by the war and under the lead- 
ership of President Roosevelt. By the 
time of the presidential election cam- 
paign the popular sentiment in favor 
of world cooperation was already % 
overwhelming that the Hoover 
Dewey-Vandenberg leadership of the 
Republican Party, while not surren- 
dering its connections with the ex 
tremist “isolationist” and pro-fasdist 
wing, felt compelled to fight Roose- 
velt by promising to carry out his 
program even more effectively. The 
general acclaim accorded the Cr- 


mean Declaration cut indiscriminate ; 


ly across party lines, even Hoover 
and Vandenberg having found it 
necessary to give it formal and 


grudging public support, though, of 
course, with “reservations” and 
criticism. 


Obviously, the main political op 
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na # that certain basic things have already 
doli- § been achieved which cannot be re- 
-” Bt versed by a head-on collision. In his 
ifet- speech on the eve of the Crimea con- 
oted § ference, Senator Vandenberg, follow- 
pat- § ing along the line of Hoover’s “cool- 
gat- § ing-off period” strategem, put forth 
rase- § as the kernel of his program that all 
with | wartime agreements and settlements 
| the F should be subject to general review 
ainst # and revision at the peace table. The 
ected Ff anti-Soviet undertone of his speech 
tlook # and his warm sympathy expressed 
ught § after the Crimea conference for the 
lead- § Polish anti-Sovieteers-in-exile showed 
y the § that his main concern is to thrust 
cam- § back Soviet influence and delimit the 
favor f range of cooperation with the Soviet 
dy © § Union. It remains to be seen to what 
over-# extent Vandenberg will make him- 
of the f self the bearer of this line as a mem- 
urren-§ ber of the United States delegation to 
he € f San Francisco. We can be sure that 
fastist ] whatever he does there will be done 
Roos} with the purpose of preparing the 
ut his} ground for the fight in the Senate 
y- The} against ratification of the San Fran- 
¢ Ctrl cisco charter. Vandenberg’s position 
ninate-# is made even more difficult by the 
oover} speech of his Republican co-member 
und itf of the delegation, Lt. Commander 








il ancl Harold E. Stassen, who endorsed 
ugh, Of President Roosevelt’s address to 
F Congress on the results of the Cri- 
mea conference and supported the 
cal oP} whole line’ of policy leading up to 
ground San Francisco. 

tremis} The powerful swing toward the 
Vheelet§ President’s policies is » © shown by 


= Uthe weakening of the opposition to- 
t with 
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ward the Bretton Woods proposals. 
It is notable that the American Bank- 
ers Association and the New York 
Times, which originally opposed both 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank, now find the 
Bank acceptable and concentrate 
their criticism upon the Fund. But 
as the Congressional hearings on 
Bretton Woods reveal, there is still a 
powerful current of opposition to the 
policy of world economic coopera- 
tion. The Vandenberg position for an 
American veto over the world’s po- 
litical affairs is paralleled by an at- 
tempt on the part of a sector of Big 
Business to utilize the great Ameri- 
can preponderance of economic pow- 
er to dominate world economic af- 
fairs. Passage of the Bretton Woods 
proposals, without crippling amend- 
ments, before the San Francisco Con- 
ference convenes would be a signifi- 
cant contribution to the success of 
that gathering. Failure to pass the 
proposals would aggravate the al- 
ready serious commercial rivalry be- 
tween the United States and Britain 
and have an unfavorable effect upon 
the San Francisco conference. 
Building up vast popular support 
for the Crimea policy would create 
the best atmosphere for the United 
Nations meeting and for routing the 
opposition. After the charter is passed 
at San Francisco it will have to be 
approved by two-thirds of the Senate, 
and this action will establish a 
weighty precedent for other treaties 
and agreements still to come. But the 
victory cannot be won in the Senate 
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alone; it must emanate from the or- 
ganized and broadening national 
support built up for the President’s 
policy, on the eve of the San Fran- 
cisco gathering and after. It would 
be a mistake to think that Vanden- 
berg’s post-war review-and-reversal 
strategy is restricted to a small group 
of top Republican leaders. That same 
strategy, sloganized by the Scripps- 
Howard press as “Let San Francisco 
Review Yalta,” operates on all sides. 
David Lawrence, previously a Re- 
publican supporter of the war Coali- 
tion, was the first to take up that 
slogan in his weekly Washington 
magazine and write it over one of the 
most outspoken anti-Soviet editorials 
recently appearing in this country. 
That same influence operates among 
those groups and individuals who 
find common ground in their hate 
and fear of the Soviet Union, and 
therefore oppose any policy toward 
defeated Germany which would pre- 
vent her reappearance as a bulwark 
against “Bolshevism” in Europe. Op- 
position ta the Crimea policy on this 
ground reaches into liberal ranks 
(witness Dorothy Thompson), and 
into the labor movement through the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council, John 
L. Lewis and his fellow-conspirators 
in the C.1.O. against Murray’s lead- 
ership (Reuther, Wolchok and 
Rieve), Dubinsky and his Social- 
Democrat and Trotskyite friends. 
Great popular support and enthusi- 
asm for the United Nations policies 
should be built up, well organized 
and fully articulate. But it is also 


necessary to do more than that. The 
opposition must be rendered so im- 
potent that it will be unable to gather 
any significant support in the Senate 
against the United Nations Charter 
and the treaties which will follow. 
Here the labor movement has an es- 
pecially important role to perform, 
to root out the conspirators at work 
within its own ranks, who are con- 
centrating chiefly upon undermining 
the no-strike pledge. This is their 
main avenue of approach toward 
the goal they have set themselves of 
weakening the unity of the labor 
movement as well as national unity. 

Through the C.1.O. our labor 
movement has helped lay the foun- 
dation of the new world labor center 
at the historic London Trade Union 
Conference, whose continuations 
committee is preparing to participate 
at San Francisco in an advisory capa- 
city. The London and Crimea con- 
ferences, held simultaneously, are 
closely linked, not only in the com- 
mon objectives set, but by the fact 
that one cannot succeed without the 
other. As was so dramatically em- 
phasized at the Madison Square Gar- 
den meeting in New York last 
month, and as President Roosevelt 
indicated in his report to Congress 
on the Crimea, the lasting success 0 
the Yalta meeting can be assured 
only through the support of the peo- 
ple. That support gains practical sig- 
nificance only to the extent that it 
succeeds in defeating the foes of the 
Crimea policies, whether it be in 
purging the fascists in the liberated 
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countries or in routing the opponents 
of world cooperation in the United 
States. 

The new world labor organization 
isa powerful instrument for bringing 
about world unity of action. Ameri- 
can labor bears a major share of the 
responsibility; for it is in this coun- 
try that formidable forces operate to 
swing our country away from the 
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course of world cooperation. Political 
battles won up to now have prepared 
the ground for the still greater battles 
to be won. American labor has the 
tremendous responsibility of helping 
guarantee the full cooperation of the 
United States with the Soviet Union 
and Britain, in conjunction with all 
the United Nations, to attain a dur- 
able peace. 


JEFFERSON “VIEWED THINGS 
IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING” 


Jerrerson never adhered rigidly to previously conceived policies 
when changing times or situations demanded a revision of these 
policies. Indeed, if anything is characteristic of Jefferson’s thinking 
it is that he viewed things in their historical setting. When criticized 
in 1816 for having revised an opinion he had expressed in 1785, 
Jefferson wrote: “Compare this state of things with that of '85, and 
say whether an opinion founded in the circumstance of that day can 
be fairly applied to those of the present.” 


“Nothing then is unchangeable,” Jefferson once wrote, “but the 


inherent rights of man. . . 


—Philip S. Foner, in Thomas Jefferson: 
Selections from His Writings. 











YALTA AND 
AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL UNITY * 


By EUGENE DENNIS 


Ear: Browoer has correctly signal- 
ized** that the consistent realization 
of America’s foreign policy, embod- 
ied in the concords of Teheran and 
Yalta, will depend, to a considerable 
extent, upon the progress made in our 
own country in strengthening na- 
tional unity. I should like to consider 
some aspects of this decisive question. 

One of the main features of the 
present political situation, which now 
must be underscored and grasped, is 
that new conditions exist today for 
consolidating as well as broadening 
the base of our national unity. This 
is one of the principal conclusions 
which must be drawn from the im- 
mediate and long-range effects of the 
Yalta Conference and the London- 
held World Labor Conference on the 
course of American internal politi- 
cal relations. 

For one thing, the accord of Cri- 
mea, not only facilitates and guaran- 

* Text of remarks delivered at the meeting of 
the National C C Political As- 
sociation, on March 10, 1945. 

** America's Decisive Battle, the published re- 
port of Earl Brow rowder delivered 0. the National 


ittee of the Communist Political 
tion on March 10, 1945. 
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tees the quickest military defeat and 





















the destruction of Hitlerism, but it § cont 
has also delivered a heavy blow at § atio 
the Hearsts, McCormicks and Patter- § they 
sons. These groupings have been § obta 
greatly weakened. They have suf. § ence 
fered a major political setback. While Y: 
these pro-fascists will become ex- § Crin 
tremely active in a desperate last-§ sipat 
minute effort to nullify Yalta, they § ties 
will now find it far more difficult to § man 
confuse and divide the main forces § Red 
of the camp of national unity. can 
Equally important is the fact that § nal 
influential sections of American cap § many 
ital and certain middle class circles, § were 
which heretofore remained apart § Powe 
from the pro-Roosevelt coalition, and § Gern 
which opposed Roosevelt’s re-election free, : 
can now be won over to participate J for g 
in our national unity. These forces, § deper 
who constitute a large segment of § ment 
American political life, have till now § ¢stabl 
had little or no faith in Teheran and J feren 
our government’s foreign policy. curity 
They saw and were disturbed andj ing o1 
disoriented by the recent crises inf Roc 
Greece, Belgium, and Italy, and tof succes 
some extent in Yugoslavia. They} for fi 
were confused by the difficult situa J °perat 
tion in Poland, as well as by the pre-f viet U 
vious unsatisfactory state of coordin- aati-H 
ation of Allied tactical military op ed Sta 
erations. Above all, these elements leadin; 
were fearful that the Soviet Union} World 
and the anti-fascist national libera-| but pc 
tion fronts in the various European} A Iz 
countries would seek to impose} People, 
“revolution” and “Communist re} Yillat 
gimes” in most of Europe. They Sundn 
were skeptical of the possibility he 
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continued American-Soviet collabor- 
ation after victory over Nazism. And 
they doubted that the U.S.A. could 
obtain or exercise any serious influ- 
ence in post-war Europe. 

Yalta and the first results of the 
Crimea Conference have already dis- 
sipated these doubts and uncertain- 
ties which existed in the minds of 
many. New, concerted blows of the 
Red Army and of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can armies are now speeding the fi- 
nal military defeat of Nazi Ger- 
many. Full and united agreements 
were reached by the Three Great 
Powers for destroying Nazism and 
German militarism; for creating a 
free, strong and independent Poland; 
for guaranteeing the restoration, in- 
dependence and democratic develop- 
mentof the liberated countries; and for 
establishing, at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, a powerful international se- 
curity organization capable of prevent- 
ing or coping with new aggressions. 

Roosevelt’s policies have proved 
successful. The basis has been laid 
for firmer unity and ever closer co- 
operation of the U.S.A. and the So- 
viet Union; as well as of the entire 
anti-Hitlerite coalition. And the Unit- 
ed States is now increasingly playing a 
leading and more progressive part in 
world affairs—not only militarily, 
but politically and economically. 

A large section of the American 
people, especially of the skeptics and 
vacillating elements who doubted the 
soundness of the government’s poli- 
cies, now know better. They can 
see that complete victory over Naz- 
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ism and Japanese militarism, and the 
foundations for a stable and peaceful 
post-war world are being achieved 
because of and on the basis of Teher- 
an, Yalta and London. Many, if not 
most, of these people, who include 
a sizable group of businessmen and 
middle-class citizens, particularly of 
Republican Party affiliation, can now 
be won over to active support of the 
Administration’s foreign _ policy. 
They can be drawn into the national 
coalition in support of the Govern- 
ment and the Crimean Charter, es- 
pecially in behalf of the general ob- 
jectives of, and the concrete plans 
now being submitted to, the San 
Francisco Conference. 

That this estimate is correct, is evi- 
denced by a number of develop- 
ments. It is borne out by the un- 
precedented favorable response in 
most of the press and even in most 
Congressional quarters to the Presi- 
dent’s recent report to Congress on 
the Crimea Conference. It is seen in 
the active and broadening support 
for the Dumbarton Oaks agreement, 
which has developed since Yalta, in- 
cluding support from varied Repub- 
lican circles. It is also to be noted in 
the increased backing for the Bretton 
Woods proposals which was evi- 
denced in Washington on February 
28, when 103 national organizations, 
including the Independent Bankers’ 
Association, the Farm Federation 
Bureau, the American Legion, and 
the A. F. of L., expressed support for 
the international bank and the 
monetary fund agreements. 
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While this is true, it would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to exaggerate the 
present strength and solidity of the 
camp of national unity. It would be 
a fatal error to consider that the 
Crimea accord has resolved all the 
contradictions and closed the fissures 
in our national coalition, or that the 
present trend toward further unifi- 
cation of all patriotic forces will now 
proceed smoothly or automatically. 
In reality, the most resolute efforts of 
all anti-fascists will be required to 
overcome a number of serious weak- 
nesses and dangers which still threat- 
en the durability, growth, and prog- 
ress of national unity. 

For one thing, it is crystal clear 
that to develop our national unity 
on a firmer and wider basis it is ne- 
cessary to expose and isolate the 
Tafts, Vandenbergs, Wherrys, and 
Wheelers, and to organize a new, 
a more systematic, and a more con- 
vincing political struggle against 
them and the fifth column. Toward 
this end, it is necessary to show con- 
vincingly that in “criticizing” or di- 
rectly opposing the decisions of Cri- 
mea, these elements are opposing not 
only London and Moscow, but also, 
and in the first place, Washington 
—our nation’s foreign policy; that 
they are jeopardizing and obstruct- 
ing America’s national interests. 


NON-PARTISANSHIP 


The battle for strengthening na- 
tional unity, for realizing the Yalta 
decisions, likewise demands the de- 
velopment of a more consistent and 
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effective policy of non-partisanship, 
Here it is essential to take into ac. 
count the impact of Crimea on Re. 
publican ranks, as is reflected in the 
recent positions taken by Senator 
Ball, Lt. Commander Stassen, and 
Governor Goodland of Wisconsin. It 
is necessary also to note the initial 
post-election regroupings in Repub- 
lican circles, as evidenced in the re 
cent U. S. Senate vote on Wallace 
and the many positive bi-partisan de- 
velopments which have taken place 
in a number of State Legislatures, 
such as New York and Washington. 

The tactic of non-partisanship is of 
crucial significance for consolidating 
the wartime and post-war unity of 
the nation generally. It is needed for 
victory in the coming municipal elec- 
tions, as well as in the vital Congres 
sional elections of 1946. It is espe- 
cially essential today for effecting a 
broader national bi-partisan coalition 
in the 79th Congress so as to create 
a sufficient majority in the Senate to 
act favorably on the Dumbarton 
Oaks world security agreement and 
its indispensable economic corrollary, 
the Bretton Woods decisions. 

In this connection, it should be 
remembered that the Crimea deci- 
sions will shortly face a major test in 
Congress. The required two-thirds 
majority for the international secur- 
ity organization has not yet been ob- 
tained in the Senate. According to 
the latest estimates, there are approx- 
imately 47 Senators who will support 
unqualifiedly the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, twenty-two who are doubtful, 
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and twenty-six who will oppose it. 
Of this line-up, there are thirty-one 
Republicans in the doubtful and the 
isolationist columns. 

Obviously, this alignment in the 
Senate does not correspond to the 
relation of forces in the country. For 
around the united security proposals 
to be submitted to the San Francis- 
co Conference jointly by the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and China, there is over- 
whelming mass support from all 
strata. In fact, around this single 
proposition it is now possible to en- 
list the active and coordinated sup- 
port of every major organization and 
group in the United States, ranging 
from national, State, and local gov- 
ernmental bodies, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the Farm Bureau, and 
the American Legion, to the A. F. 
of L., the C.I.O., and all other peo- 
ple’s organizations. 

This possibility can now become 
areality, and a two-thirds Senate ma- 
jority can be won. This will be 
achieved, if the fight for the inter- 
national security organization, as 
that for its economic counterpart, 
Bretton Woods, is waged vigorously 
in the coming weeks on a broad non- 
partisan basis, nationally, and in 
every community and mass organi- 
zation. This will be achieved, if this 
vital battle is fought out in an un- 
compromising manner so as to reject 
all amendments and _ reservations, 


and if it is waged in behalf and on 
terms of America’s national inter- 
ests, as well as those of the common 
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needs and the unity of action of all 
of the United Nations. 


LABOR’S ROLE 


Of special, even decisive impor- 
tance for carrying through the task 
of broadening the base of national 
unity and isolating its pro-fascist ene- 
mies, is the need of enhancing labor’s 
role, its clarity, unity, organized 
strength, and political initiative in 
helping weld the national coalition. 
This is perhaps the key link in the 
chain which must be seized upon to 
consolidate the country’s anti-fascist 
unity in the final stage of the war, 
as well as in the post-war period. 
This is so because labor is the back- 
bone of our nation and _ national 
unity and holds within its hands the 
means of influencing decisive sec- 
tions of big capital and the middle 
classes to support an anti-Hitlerite 
national unity policy. 

Unquestionably, the major policies 
of the main sections of the American 
labor movement, especially of the 
C.1.0., are directed toward forging 
national unity for winning the war, 
destroying fascism and German and 
Japanese militarism, and ensuring a 
peaceful and prosperous post-war 
world. However, labor is unable to 
exert its full and united strength and 
influence in the camp of national 
unity because of the reactionary Lew- 
isite and Social-Democratic wreckers 
in its midst, and because of their con- 
federates, the Trotskyites. American 
labor will be able to contribute its 
utmost to the further strengthening 
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of our national unity and the realiza- 
tion of the decisions of the Crimea 
Conference, as well as of the World 
Labor Conference in London, only 
by energetically combatting and de- 
feating the anti-unity and anti- 
United Nations Social-Democratic 
and other reactionary elements op- 
erating within the ranks of labor. 
This requires that the core of this 
anti-Roosevelt and anti-war clique— 
Lewis, Dubinsky, Reuther, Woll—be 
unmasked, and the political-ideologi- 
cal struggle against them waged in 
a more concerted and far more con- 
vincing and bold manner. 

As at no other time, the trade 
union movement and other anti-fas- 
cist forces must be shown the inti- 
mate connection between the varicus 
divisive and war-sabotaging policies 
of this gang: their opposition to la- 
bor’s no-strike pledge, their opposi- 
tion to national and international 
trade union unity, their opposition to 
Roosevelt’s policies and national lead- 
ership, and their hostility to the So- 
viet Union and the alliance of the 
United Nations. All of their activi- 
ties and treacherous policies have to 
be brought together and presented as 
stemming from one common source: 
opposition to the national war effort 
and America’s program, concerted 
with its Allies, to destroy fascism and 
secure a lasting peace. The Lewis- 
Dubinsky-Woll-Reuther combination 
must be unmasked and fought for 
what it is: the enemy of labor’s wel- 
fare and the opponent of America’s 
national interests. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 





To expedite and reinforce the 
struggle against these enemies of la- 


bor and the nation, it is necessary to 
emphasize two additional points: 

First, it is imperative that the en- 
tire labor movement be made to real- 
ize, more fully and in a most direct, 
personal sense, that Nazism and Jap- 
anese imperialism are not yet 
crushed, that the war must still be 
won in the Far East as well as in 
Europe. It must be made to under. 
stand that the road to ultimate mili- 
tary victory, whatever its length, will 
be tough, bitter, and costly to the 
very end. Moreover, it must be made 
to grasp that after military victory, 
further and sustained efforts of the 
peoples will be required to complete. 
ly destroy fascism and Japanese mili- 
tarism. 

When, and only when, labor fully 
grasps this truth, will it be able to 
conduct the most effective struggle 
against Social-Democratism and its 
ally, Trotskyism, and therefore 
against the “‘isolationists” and ob- 
structionists. Only then will it be 
possible to overcome existing vacil- 
lations and hesitations in the trade 
union movement, as well as in the 
broad democratic coalition, such as 
manifest themselves today on the 
manpower and wage questions, and 
above all on the vital issue of crush 
ing the strike conspiracy of John L. 
Lewis and Company, of maintain 
ing uninterruptedly labor’s no-strike 
pledge, irrespective of employer and 
other provocations. Only then, will 


labor be able to face and satisfac 
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torily solve its current economic 
problems and all other pressing ques- 
tions in the national interest, and 
therefore in the interest of its own 


welfare. Only then will labor be able 


to enlist the broadest public support, 
secure new allies and strength, and 
be in a position to cope even more 
effectively than it does now with all 
the manifold problems confronting 
it and the nation. 


FOR CLARITY ON 
PERSPECTIVES 


Secondly, and perhaps the single 
most important problem which must 
be solved in order to isolate and de- 
feat Social-Democratism, Trotskyism 
and other reactionary influences in 
the labor movement, and to enable 
labor to play a much more decisive 
role in cementing and shaping our 
national unity, is that of establishing 
greater clarity in the labor and pro- 
gressive movements regarding per- 
spectives, regarding the full meaning 
of Teheran and Crimea for labor, 
the nation and the world. 

This is a question of prime impor- 
tance, because confusion regarding 
perspectives could lead to disaster. 
Absence of a correct perspective en- 
dangers the battle for realizing the 
new, anti-fascist future which is 
opening for mankind; it jeopardizes 
national and United Nations unity 
today, in the final stage of the war. 

The lack of clarity in some sec- 
tions of labor and elsewhere in the 
camp of national unity regarding the 
road ahead is utilized by the unstable 
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petty-bourgeois radicals of the news- 
paper PM variety, by the Dubinsky 
and Norman Thomas Social-Demo- 
crats, by the Trotskyites, as well as 
by the pro-fascists of all stripes, to 
confuse and mislead sections of the 
workers and popular forces, as well 
as various non-fascist elements 
among Big Business. It enables them 
to muddy the waters of national and 
international unity. It encourages 
and leads to irresponsible and adven- 
turous action on the part of certain 
labor and progressive groupings. It 
feeds every form of sectarianism. At 
the same time, absence of a correct 
perspective and an intelligent under- 
standing of how to struggle for its 
realization, also breeds opportunism 
and passivity and renders sections of 
the labor and anti-fascist movement 
impotent to help shape the present 
and future course of events. 

Among the many vital questions 
which must now be raised and clari- 
fied in regard to perspectives are a 
number of basic conclusions and new 
Marxist theoretical propositions ad- 
vanced by Earl Browder and our 
Communist Political Association on 
the basis of the new world situation 
which was registered at Teheran in 
December, 1943. 

In this connection, we Commu- 
nists must help establish more 
clearly and deeply in the thinking 
and orientation of the labor move- 
ment and the democratic camp gen- 
erally, that Teheran and Yalta, and 
the changes in national and interna- 
tional relations which these signify, 
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mark the opening of a new stage 
in world history. This new period 
which is now unfolding, and whose 
objectives must be consistently strug- 
gled for by all freedom-loving peo- 
ples, if it is to be fully realized, can 
be characterized in part by the fol- 
lowing features: the peaceful co-ex- 
istence and long-term collaboration 
of the Socialist and capitalist sys- 
tems; the consequent establishment 
of a durable peace and orderly prog- 
gress; an unparalleled development 
of democracy in all lands, along 
many lines, under diverse social sys- 
tems, and under conditions in which 
the Socialist sector will play an in- 
creasingly influential part; and the 
strengthened role and influence of 
the working class in the leadership 
of the nations as the most consistent 
and dynamic democratic force in 
anti-fascist national coalitions. This 
new historical period toward which 
the world is now moving under the 
combined leadership of the anti-Hit- 
lerite coalition of the U.S.A., the 
USS.R., and Great Britain, makes 
it possible to create a world free of 
fascism, to build a non-fascist and 
anti-fascist world. 

Further, it is necessary to explain 
that the line of world development 
laid down at Teheran and Crirmea, 
based on the solidarity and long-term 
unity of the Big Three, is in the best 
national interests of the U.S.A. and 
will enhance America’s leading politi- 
cal and economic role in a peaceful, 
progressive and stable world; that it 
will assure the most favorable condi- 
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tions for a prosperous expansion of our 
present economy, as well as for or. 
derly social progress and democratic 
advancement within the nation; and 
that these factors and objectives 
create the foundations for extending 
national unity on a long-range basis 
after the war. 

In this connection, it is necessary 
to make clear that while for some 
time post-war America will not be 
free of all political reaction, of re 
action generated by pro-fascist mo 
nopoly capitalist circles, the policy of 
Teheran and Yalta, and of post-war, 
anti-fascist national unity in the 
United States, will strengthen the 
democratic coalition. It will produce 
progressive and anti-fascist forces of 
such power which will make it pos 
sible to prevent American reaction 
from again reaching the stage of a 
fascist menace. 


POST-WAR 
NATIONAL UNITY 


Thirdly, we Communists must ex- 
plain and explain, and help orient 
the trade union movement and all 
progressive forces actively to fight for 
this perspective and democratic fu- 
ture. We must particularly make 
clear the need and basis for uniting 
and strengthening labor’s organize 
tions and political influence, espe- 
cially for developing national unity 
in the post-war stage. We must point 
out the compelling, common nation- 
al interests of all classes in American 
society which can take precedence 
over special and vested class interests. 
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We must show the necessity of fol- 
lowing up the military defeat of Hit- 
ler-Germany and Japanese militarism 
with completing the utter destruction 
of fascism and achieving orderly 
progress and stable democratic gov- 
ernment based on and uniting all the 
anti-fascist forces of each nation. We 
must make clear that this is essential 
to prevent a third world war, achieve 
a stable peace, and a flourishing de- 
mocracy. We must make clear that 
the problem of promoting expanding 
production and maximum employ- 
ment under existing social condi- 
tions requires, not only a world at 
peace and cooperative international 
financial and trade relations, but also 
a minimum of internal industrial 
strife and a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living for all Americans. 

This is the basis for, and points the 
way to, a program around which to 
organize national unity in the post- 
war period. 

However, it must be noted that 
some sections of the labor and pro- 
gressive movement still remain du- 
bious regarding the possibility of 
achieving national unity after the 
war. Among other things, such peo- 
ple confuse the maintenance and de- 
velopment of national unity with no- 
tions of abolishing class contradic- 
tions and differences within the na- 
tion. 

It should be clear that national 
unity in the post-war period will not 
abolish classes or class conflicts. But 
it can and will provide the basis for 
subordinating sharp class differences 
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to national interests, for restricting or 
adjusting class struggles in the inter- 
est of the nation and the majority 
of the people, and not of a single 
class or vested group. 

In the present circumstances, as 
well as in the coming post-war situa- 
tion, it must be plain that the policy 
of national unity is not only the best, 
but the most effective way to defend 
and advance the interests of the 
working class and the people, that is, 
of the nation as a whole. 

A post-war policy of class against 
class, of slugging it out, when shorn 
of its militant verbiage, could only 
lead the workers and the entire na- 
tion to sharpened class struggles and 
national division. It could only iso- 
late the working class from its vital 
allies and help unify all sections of 
the bourgeoisie around its most reac- 
tionary and fascist-minded wing. It 
could only enable the pro-fascists to 
create a state of affairs which would 
divide the nation, break up the dem- 
ocratic coalition, and come into pow- 
er. 

This does not mean that the work- 
ing class and the people will not 
have to wage a serious and sustained 
political struggle for the interests of 
the nation, for Teheran and Crimea. 
On the contrary, it will be necessary 
for labor and all democrats to con- 
tinue to conduct a most stubborn 
struggle against the pro-fascist mon- 
opolies and their reactionary Social- 
Democratic and Trotskyite agents, 
and against all vacillations and de- 
viations in the camp of national 
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unity. But the working class—as 
well as all progressives—will have to 
develop this struggle within the 
framework of national unity and on 
the basis of strengthening labor's an- 
ti-fascist role and influence within 
the national democratic coalition. 
This means, among other things, 
that it is essential for the Commu- 
nist Political Association, following 
the leadership and example of Earl 
Browder, to wage a most determined 
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political-ideological struggle for 
bringing about a deeper understand- 
ing, everywhere, of our Marxist 
theory and practice, for guaranteeing 
the extension of creative Marxist in- 
fluence, thought and action within 
the labor and progressive move. 
ments. This, as American and world 
experience has demonstrated, is vital 
for strengthening the  anti-fascis 
unity of our country, for winning the 
battle of America’s future. 


THE ISSUE THUS JOINED... 


President Roosevelt has returned from the Crimea Conference of the 
three leading powers of the United Nations. He brought back to us the 
agreements containing the key to early victory, the organization of a 
peaceful world, the healing of the ravages of war, and the inauguration 
of a long-time process of rising standards of life for America and for 


all peoples of the world. 


The President has supplemented the official communique on the 
decisions of the Conference by a report delivered personally to the 
Congress of the United States, and through Congress to the people. 
In that report he said: “Unless you here in the halls of the American 
Congress—with the support of the American people—concur in the 
decisions reached at Yalta, and give them your active support, the 
meeting will not have produced lasting results.” 

The issue thus joined is the most important ever placed for decision 
in the history of our country. As goes the decision on this issue, so go 
the prospects of America and the world. To this dominant issue all else 
must be fully subordinated. The American people must be aroused and 
organized in support of the Crimea decisions in such overwhelming 
numbers that the potential opposition within Congress will not dare to 


show itself. 


—Earl Browder in America’s Decisive Battle. 
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LABOR’S VICTORY 
WAGE POLICIES * 


By ROY HUDSON 


Tue New York MEETING of the 
C.1LO. Executive Board was a major 
victory for national unity. The plans 
of Emil Rieve, Walter Reuther, and 
Samuel Wolchok to secure support 
for their Lewis-ite program of res- 
cinding the no-strike pledge and scut- 
tling the War Labor Board, went on 
the rocks. Their anti-C.I.O. program 
was decisively rejected by the Board 
which, by a vote of 45 to 2, supported 
the leadership of Philip Murray and 
adopted the wage program that he 
presented to the Board. These actions 
constitute the first major mobiliza- 
tion of labor’s forces to defeat the 
conspiracy organized against the no- 
strike pledge by the Lewis-Hutche- 
son-Dubinsky-Rieve-Wolchok com- 
bine. 

The wage program adopted pro- 
vides the basis for carrying through 
victoriously the no-strike pledge 
against the attack which aims at shat- 
tering the nation’s unity, at under- 
mining support for the decisions of 
Crimea, and at preventing the suc- 
cess of the coming United Nations 
Conference. 

The C.1.O. wage program takes 





* Based on a report to the National Commit- 
tee of the C.P.A., delivered on March 12, 1945. 


into account the new questions in- 
volved in relation to a national wage 
policy and provides the basis for solv- 
ing them. It correctly points out that 
the solution of immediate wage ques- 
tions and the development of ade- 
quate policies to meet the transition 
to a peace-time economy is an urgent 
problem and a major task for all sup- 
porters of the Crimea decisions, if the 
nation’s unity is to be maintained 
and strengthened. The position of all 
labor is strengthened in its struggle 
to win the Government and people 
for a much-needed adjustment in 
wages, by this victory program which 
is based upon the proposition that 
labor’s no-strike policy is its strong- 
est weapon in the struggle to solve 
current wage questions. 

To resort to or permit strikes in 
the final stages of the war would be 
a crime against the war effort. It 
would be equally disastrous to the 
immediate and long-term economic 
interests of the workers. Cooperation 
on the basis of the nation’s war-time 
program alone has provided the solu- 
tion of the workers’ problems. The 
only thing won by the Lewis strike 
policy during the war was the in- 
famous anti-labor, pro-strike Smith- 
Connally Act. Another strike would 
bring even more dangerous anti- 
labor legislation and prevent the so- 
lution of immediate wage questions. 
What is equally serious, it would 
pave the way for labor’s defeat in the 
post-war period. 

Strikes in the post-war period will 
not solve the problem of providing 


Bir 
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sixty million jobs, of maintaining the 
take-home earnings established dur- 
ing the war. These things will be 
brought about by the more effective 
organization of labor’s _ political 
strength to maintain unity and co- 
operation of all those who support 
President Roosevelt’s program and 
the decisions of Teheran and Crimea. 
But this unity and cooperation can- 
not be secured if labor places its re- 
liance on the strike weapon. Those 
who plot to cut wages and smash the 
unions in the post-war period seek 
to provoke labor now into repudiat- 
ing its policy of national unity ii 
favor of strike action, knowing that 
it will isolate labor and split those 
forces which, if united, can guaran- 
tee the realization of the President's 
program. 

There can be no compromise with 
the strike threat of John L. Lewis. 
The nation and labor must either 
capitulate to his attempted insurrec- 
tion or smash his treasonable attack 
against the policies of the govern- 
ment and labor movement. If his 
policies prevail, victory in the war 
will be more costly; the securing of 
an enduring peace will be endan- 
gered, and labor’s chances of solving 
problems today and of securing a 
better world and happier life for the 
workers after the war will be lost. 
This applies particularly to the min- 
ers. Their just demands can be won 
only if Lewis’ strike policy, which 
undermines and betrays their realiza- 
tion, is repudiated by them. 

Therefore, labor, which is so united 


in the resolve that fascism be wiped 
out, which has so much at stake in 
maintaining peace, which has won 
new advantages for advancing the 
well-being of labor in the post-war 
world, must be united in condemn- 
ing Lewis’ attack upon the war ef- 
fort, upon labor’s correct policies and 
prospects for higher wage standards, 
The defense of the economic inter. 
ests of the workers now and after 
the war demands that the A. F. of L. 
should join with the C.1.O. in declar. 
ing that the national interests require 
emergency measures to prevent any 
stoppage in the coal industry. Labor 
should declare with one voice that 
the Government will have its full 
support in preventing a strike by 
taking over the operation of the coal 
industry now. It should demand the 
punishment of anyone who disre- 
gards the interests of the war effort 
and undertakes to trample on the 
policies of the Government and la- 
bor. 

Responsible labor leaders should 
rally the workers to discipline those 
in its ranks who would undermine 
labor’s no-strike pledge. This requires 
greater educational efforts to explain 
to the workers why the no-strike 
pledge is necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, why and how the 
policy of national unity, which has 
made possible the peaceful solution 
of disputes during the war, can also 
enable labor to meet the problem of 
increasing the strength of organized 
labor and secure full employment 
with rising living standards after the 
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war. This also requires that labor, 
and the nation fully understand the 
new questions involved in relation to 
a national policy on wages in the 
present period and the basis upon 
which these problems are correctly 
approached in the wage program 
adopted by the C.1.O. Board. 


THE RELATION OF 
WAGES TO PRICES 


Recognizing that the prosecution 
of the war requires a stabilized econ- 
omy, labor has both refrained from 
exercising its right to strike and fully 
supported the President’s Seven- 
Point Program by cooperating in 
stabilizing wages and in fighting for 
the full application of the other six 
points in the President’s program. 
This program as a whole, however, 
has been sabotaged or undermined, 
especially by the failure of Congress 
to adopt legislative measures neces- 
sary for realizing certain of its sta- 
bilization aspects. This has resulted 
in rising prices and in bringing un- 
necessary hardships upon the work- 
ers. It has also endangered the whole 
struggle to organize the economy of 
the country for the all-out prosecu- 
tion of the war. This situation, a year 
and a half ago, rendered it necessary 
to demand that wage adjustments be 
made in order to enforce the Little 
Steel Formula by bringing wages 
into line with the increase in prices, 
which, if continued unchecked, 
would have led to the complete de- 
feat of the nation’s effort to maintain 


national unity and a stable war-time 
economy. 

Labor’s year-and-a-half campaign 
to this end undoubtedly was a major 
factor in preventing or slowing down 
the further rise in prices. It was also 
an important factor in ensuring that 
even under the Little Steel Formula 
the War Labor Board would apply 
its policies in accordance with the 
policies of President Roosevelt, thus 
making possible the solution of many 
burning grievances and the settle- 
ment of the workers’ just demands. 
That important achievements can be 
made and have been made is to be 
seen in the final decisions on the steel 
contracts resulting in gains to the 
workers of $60,000,000, even though 
the steel workers’ demand for a gen- 
eral wage increase was not met. Un- 
doubtedly, the campaign for a gen- 
eral wage increase to compensate for 
the increased cost of living helped 
ensure the nature of the Board’s de- 
cision. This award must be made a 
precedent for meeting similar prob- 
lems arising in other industries. 

In connection with the question of 
a general wage increase, the public 
and industry members of the Board, 
in their report to the President, at- 
tempted to prove that the cost of 
living has not been greater than the 
increase in wages. This report fails 
to solve the fundamental problem 
confronting the nation, and does not 
answer a single one of the vital ques- 
tions related to this problem. 

Did the Board establish the real 
facts in relation to wages and the in- 
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creased cost of living? If the nation 
were to accept the report without 
qualifications, labor would stand 
guilty of disregarding the facts, of 
being indifferent to the war effort 
and of being motivated only by its 
particular interests without regard to 
the established policies of the Gov- 
ernment. Labor’s record shows that 
throughout the war it has had only 
one concern—WIN THE WAR! 
Leaving aside the reasoning of the 
Board in its report, and the “facts” 
upon which it was based, labor’s rec- 
ord in the war demands that in sim- 
ple justice to labor, the War Labor 
Board report must not be accepted as 
the final establishment of the facts in 
the case on an impartial basis. 

All people—not only the workers 
—who are interested in victory, an 
enduring peace, and a prosperous na- 
tion and world after the war, have a 
vital interest in seeing that the facts 
are established and that a settlement 
is reached in a form that is in ac- 
cordance with them. 

The facts must not be disregarded; 
for the Government's established 
policy declares that to hold the line 
only on wages accomplishes nothing. 
If prices have gotten out of line, this 
can endanger the whole stabilization 
program in the final moments of the 
war effort when greater demands 
will be placed on the home front. 
Furthermore, the nation’s goal of full 
production and full employment in 
the post-war period may also be 
jeopardized, because, in the words 
of Browder, “no basic section of the 


population should, in the reconver- 
sion period, restrict its consumption 
under the present level.” A reduction 
in real wages now as a result of in- 
creased prices means a restriction on 
the workers’ consuming power in 
the period of transition from war- 
time to peace-time economy. 

These are vital reasons which de- 
mand that all people should join 
labor in urging that the Board’s re- 
port should not be accepted by the 
President as a final settlement of the 
issues involved. 


THE TRANSITION TO 
PEACE-TIME PRODUCTION 


But the basic problem confronting 
labor and the nation today is not 
limited to the war-time question of 
the relation of wages to prices. At 
one time this was the dominant is 
sue involved in the fight for a satis 
factory wage policy and the stabiliza- 
tion program. Today this is only one 
aspect of the problem. The funda 
mental problem raised is the devel- 
opment of labor’s and the nation’s 
wage program to meet the period of 
transition to peace production. To 
limit the right to the issue of whe 
ther the increase in the cost of living 
requires general wage increases can- 
not now provide an answer to the 
vital questions raised. 

Today greater efforts and greater 
production are still required before 
victory in Europe will be finally won. 
But if these efforts are made, it is 
reasonable to expect that the Euro 
pean phase of the war will end ina 
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matter of months. Even after the 
termination of the war in Europe, 


-production for bringing the war in 


the Pacific to a close will continue to 
be the first concern of the nation. At 
the same time, however, more mate- 
rials and more factories and more 
manpower will be available for pro- 
duction to meet the needs of the 
home front and to aid in the recon- 
struction of Europe. 

This approaching situation de- 
mands an answer to a number of 
questions. As more and more indus- 
tries go off war production, how will 
disputes between labor and manage- 
ment be settled? Will there be wage- 
cuts and open-shop drives? Will 
workers, no longer needed in war 
production, find employment else- 
where? Will the take-home earnings 
be reduced? If there is to be a peace- 
ful settlement of disputes, on what 
basis will wage issues be settled? 

These questions must be answered. 
The demand to adjust the Little Steel 
Formula does not alone provide the 
main answer. The report of the War 
Labor Board raises some of these 
problems, but does not provide the 
basis for their solution. The national 
policy up to the present does not 
provide an answer, because this policy 
was designed to meet the problems 
connected with waging the war. The 
national objective has been the win- 
ning of the war, and the nation’s 
wage policy, as part of the stabiliza- 
tion program, has sought to ensure 
unity for this purpose, by maintain- 
ing the relationship between wages 
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and prices. After the war our na- 
tional objective will be to maintain 
peace and full production, and the 
wage policy must be aimed at achiev- 
ing full production by maintaining 
and expanding the home market. 
During the war the demand for war 
material has exceeded the nation’s 
capacity to produce, and production 
for the home front has been limited 
because the armed forces and our 
allies have had priority. After the 
war, however, production for the 
home front will depend upon the 
purchasing power of the people, es- 
pecially the workers. Instead of the 
national interest requiring that wage 
rates be stabilized, it will require 
that the total earnings be stabilized 
and expanded. As Earl Browder has 
said: “It is basic policy for full em- 
ployment that the working class, 
which is the largest group of con- 
sumers, should continue as a mini- 
mum to receive a take-home pay 
equal in volume to that it now re- 
ceives, regardless of any change in 
average working hours.” 

The need to establish guarantees 
that this policy will be adopted and 
realized now confronts us. The heart 
of the wage policy question at this 
time arises out of the need for the 
Government, with the participation 
of labor and industry, further to de- 
velop our national policies and pro- 
cedures to guarantee war production 
and to meet the problems of transi- 
tion to peace-time production. The 
aim of such a peace-time policy must 
be to promote the continued peace- 
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ful solution of disputes and to 
achieve full production and full em- 
ployment by maintaining and ex- 
panding the purchasing power of the 
workers. The national policy must 
ensure that full production after 
victory’ will result in increased bene- 
fits for the workers. To fail to face 
and answer this question NOW 
would be harmful to the prosecu- 
tion of the war and _ disastrous 
in the period of reconversion. 

Accordingly, this situation requires 
that labor fully understand that the 
adjustment of the Little Steel Form- 
ula to correspond to the increased 
cost of living does not provide the 
complete answer to the fundamental 
question of an adequate wage policy, 
as it did a year or more ago. There- 
fore, in opposing the Board’s report, 
the trade union movement should 
make clear to the entire nation the 
need to develop further the nation’s 
program now to provide for the 
transition from a war-time to a 
peace-time economy with which the 
country will be confronted on a ma- 
jor scale following the end of the 
war in Europe. Labor’s demand that 
President Roosevelt appoint a com- 
mittee of labor, industrialist, and 
Government representatives to begin 
working out such a program now 
deserve support. The public gener- 
ally, and forward-looking industrial- 
ists in particular, should join with 
labor in such a demand. 

The fundamental solution to the 
wage policy question at this time in- 
volves the further development of the 
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national policy to meet the transition 
to peace-time production. 

There is a burning need, however, 
to improve and speed up the hand- 
ling of grievances and the general 
functioning of the Board. Labor 
should demand that the Board exer- 
cise its authority to correct sub-stand- 
ards instead of passing the buck to 
Congress or proceeding in the inade- 
quate manner in which it finally un- 
dertook to raise the minimum to 556, 
instead of the 72¢, demanded by la 
bor. Likewise, labor is more than 
justified in demanding that ex-Chair- 
man Vinson’s order rescinding the 
Board’s right to pass on consent 
agreements, night differentials, in- 
creased vacations, 
equalities, and reclassifications be 
withdrawn. Of equal importance, 
however, is a better utilization of the 
existing opportunities for correcting 
grievances. Not all labor leaders have 
demonstrated the same ability as 
Philip Murray and the leaders of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma 
chine Workers of America to register 
important achievements by taking 
full advantage of established policies. 
In some cases, leaders who were loud- 
est in demanding revision of the 
Little Steel Formula have, at the 
same time, neglected to secure solu- 
tion of those problems that could be 
solved on the basis of existing poli- 
cies. An end should be put to such 
situations where leaders conceal their 
own bankruptcy or shortcomings by 
irresponsible criticism of, or unjusti- 
fied attacks upon, the Government's 
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policies. 

Millions of unorganized white col- 
lar workers have not secured the 
benefits permitted under the present 
practices of the W.L.B. The special 
problems of these workers, and the 
substandard wage levels of large sec- 
tions among them should become an 
issue for the whole labor movement. 
In the same manner in which special 
measures were worked out to organ- 
ize the mass production industries, 
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special measures are also needed to 
help this important section of the 
workers to raise their wage levels. 
Likewise, labor should at this time, 
justifiably, urge that the Board be 
authorized to approve bonuses and 
premiums, covering the period be- 
tween now and the remaining time 
in which plants will remain on 
war production, through agreements 
reached by collective bargaining and 
without resultant increases in prices. 
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THE MEXICO CITY CONFERENCE on 
War and Peace was symbolic of the 
decisive changes which the war 
against fascism has brought about in 
the outlook of all democratic nations. 
If world progress can be measured 
by the immense political distance 
between Munich and Yalta, that of 
the western hemisphere can be 
gaged by comparing the results of 
Mexico City with those of inter- 
American meetings prior to the for- 
mation of the United Nations. 

The tone of the Mexico City Con- 
ference and particularly the approach 
which the North American govern- 
ment had to it were set by Secretary 
of State Stettinius in his opening ad- 
dress of February 22. The most con- 
spicuous characteristic of that address 
was the emphatic way in which the 
problems of the western hemisphere 
were placed in a world perspective, 
a point which was dramatized by the 
fact that Mr. Stettinius came directly 
to Mexico City from the Crimea 
Conference. The traditional United 
States’ attitude of regarding its 


twenty Latin neighbors as constitut- 
ing its own special sphere of influ- 
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ence was abandoned in favor of a 
global outlook based upon Teheran, 
Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, 
and Yalta, with the perspective 
ahead of the forthcoming San Fran- 
cisco conference. 

The decisions reached by the 
twenty American nations—the fascist 
Argentine government being ex- 
cluded—were far-reaching and com- 
prehensive. They included imme- 
diate problems of the war, the transi- 
tion from war to peace, and the 
longer term policies that must gov- 
ern the post-war stage. The results 
marked a notable advance over any 
previous inter-American  arrange- 
ment. They were geared to the 
global policies laid down by Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin. The Mex- 
ico City Conference as .a whole and 
the resolutions and declarations 
which emerged from it call for our 
enthusiastic support. 

The conference’s conclusions did 
not, however, in all cases meet the 
requirements consonant with the 
tasks set by history. It is important 
to recognize what were the principal 
forces involved in the compromises 
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that were made. Primarily they were 
the interests of nations in very differ- 
ent stages of economic and political 
development, each of whose imme- 
diate and long-term needs differed 
from the others. The large division 
existed, of course, between the 
United States, an overwhelmingly 
powerful capitalist nation, on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, the re- 
publics of Latin America which are 
generally characterized as  semi- 
feudal and semi-colonial and are in 
all cases comparatively weak and un- 
developed. Even within this latter 
group there were many differences in 
form of government and in economic 
interest, as well as in geographic lo- 
cation to friendly and unfriendly 
states. There were also differences 
within the United States delegation, 
particularly in economic questions, 
and these roughly paralleled divi- 
sions in North American business 
circles which in domestic affairs re- 
cently expressed themselves in the 
controversy over Wallace’s appoint- 
ment. One outside power, Great 
Britain, while not represented in the 
inter-American system, was never- 
theless extremely active outside the 
conference chambers at the Mexico 
City meeting, advocating a line 
sharply at odds with the United 
States in such crucial matters as the 
Argentine problem. 

It is necessary to keep in mind 
these conflicting forces and the com- 
promises which resulted in order to 
understand the criticisms of the 
Mexico City Conference which have 
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been made and which will continue 
to be pressed. These critical views 
have not been sufficiently clarified at 
the time of writing to make it pos- 
sible to give them careful considera- 
tion in the present article. Coming 
as many of them do from certain 
sources for whom progressive circles 
in the United States have the deep- 
est respect, we can at this time only 
express the hope that a full exchange 
of opinion among forward-looking 
individuals and groups throughout 
the hemisphere will take place and 
that in the course of such exchange 
many of the differences which at 
the moment seem sharp will be re- 
solved. 

Before passing to an analysis of the 
positive results of the Conference it 
should be noted that all progressive 
forces, whether of North or Latin 
America, agree that the Conference 
compromised too much on certain 
points. It exhibited a deplorable 
weakness in not facing up squarely 
to the issue of Franco, the end of 
whose pernicious influence in this 
hemisphere is long overdue. Even 
the recommendations made regard- 
ing his fifth column, the Falange 
and the Sinarquists, were indirect. 
These failures revealed a cowardly 
capitulation to the forces of reaction 
which, it may be pointed out, were 
strong at Mexico City precisely be- 
cause the governments concerned 
had committed the error of not fully 
and adequately dealing with this en- 
tire problem sooner. The action 
taken against Argentina was a dis- 
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tinct improvement over the situation 
which existed before the Mexico City 
Conference. Nevertheless, to the ex- 
tent that that action was vague 
rather than explicit, it has caused 
confusion among supporters of the 
United Nations and it has provided 
fuel to the fires of the demagogues. 

The North American delegates 
went to the Mexico City Conference 
with certain serious handicaps. The 
failure of the Senate to deal rapidly 
and decisively with the Bretton 
Woods agreements gave an appear- 
ance of substance to the claims of 
those divisive elements intent on 
casting doubts upon the willingness 
of the United States to carry through 
the recommendations of its represen- 
tatives. It undoubtedly prevented 
Assistant Secretary of State William 
L. Clayton and his colleagues from 
putting forward a more positive eco- 
nomic program. Another handicap 
borne by the North American dele- 
gation was the failure of the govern- 
ment to adopt a progressive policy 
with respect to our Caribbean colony, 
Puerto Rico. Our complete disregard 
of the needs and aspirations of this 
Latin American people is a flagrant 
violation of the world-wide prin- 
ciples in which we have assumed 
leadership among the United Na- 
tions. 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that Anglo-American commer- 
cial rivalry hampers the progressive 
solution of nearly every Latin Amer- 
ican issue, Argentina being a classical 
and tragic example. Yet neither by 


their acts or statements at Mexico 
City did the United States delegates 
give any leadership to the solution 
of this problem or even to the recog- 
nition of it as a major issue confront- 
ing inter-American relations. As will 
be indicated later, the Economic 
Charter of the Americas introduced 
to the Conference by the North 
American delegates called for a pol- 
icy of expanding economy, a policy 
which will in part resolve the Anglo 
American difficulty. But, at best, 
this was an indirect approach, and 
even the Economic Charter failed to 
give public recognition to the issue. 

These weaknesses on the part of 
the approach of the United States to 
the hemisphere conference found 
their counterpart in the attitude of 
many of the Latin American states. 
To give one example, Brazil has not 
yet recognized the Soviet Union with 
whom it is allied in the war against 
fascism and with whom it will sit 
at the San Francisco Conference. As 
long as such an obscurantist attitude 
persists, Brazil’s arguments in the 
counsels of the United Nations and 
in the counsels of the Inter-Ameri- 
can system will be received with 
something short of mass enthusiasm. 

Important as are the issues which 
call for these negative remarks, they 
must not be allowed to overshadow 
the main accomplishments of the 
Mexico City Conference. 


BACKGROUND 


At the time the Mexico City Con- 
ference convened there were serious 
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difficulties besetting the republics of 
the western hemisphere. On this side 
of the Atlantic the common danger 
of fascism had, with the notorious 
exception of the fascist government 
of Argentina and with the partial 
exception of certain other Latin 
American governments, Bolivia, for 
example, brought about the firmest 
unity and the most cordial and bind- 
ing cooperation among the American 
nations in history. The war was not 
alone responsible for this achieve- 
ment. Since 1933, when President 
Roosevelt, in his inaugural address 
had enunciated the Good Neighbor 
policy, the ground had been prepared 
for the favorable change which came 
about with the war. 

During the eight years between 
1933 and 1941 the United States un- 
dertook to repair the damage that 
previous decades had wrought in 
hemisphere relations. The crude 
methods of the past, whether under 
the name of the earlier Roosevelt’s 
Big Stick, or Taft’s Dollar Diplom- 
acy, or Wilson’s interventions, or the 
crass finance-imperialism of the 
Coolidge-Hoover days, no longer 
brought in commercial dividends. 
The hatreds and antagonisms which 
had been created as well as the back- 
wardness in which the central and 
southern parts of the American con- 
tinents had been held, had to be 
overcome before the United States 
could begin to improve its interna- 
tional position. 

With the growth of the Nazi men- 
ace and the trouble that was brew- 


ing in the Pacific during the middle 
thirties, the Good Neighbor policy 
assumed an urgent responsibility. 
There was a crying need to bolster 
all aspects of inter-American rela- 
tionships. Fascism’s method was not 
confined to military aggressions; the 
commercial, diplomatic and cultural 
fronts required strengthening. In 
many instances the job that had to 
be done in this hemisphere called, 
not merely for the reinforcement of 
something that already existed, but 
for the creation of something new 
after the wreckage of the past had 
been cleared away. Cuba is an ex- 
ample of where we first had to do 
away with the debris of past mistakes 
before a new relationship could even 
be begun; Nicaragua is another ex- 
ample, Panama another. Common 
to nearly all groups and classes of 
Latin Americans was a_ visceral 
hatred for the North American 
Yankee imperialist. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to review the steps taken dur- 
ing the 1930’s to implement the 
Good Neighbor declaration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s inaugural address. 
To have background upon which to 
understand the achievements of the 
recent Mexico City Conference, how- 
ever, it is necessary to remind our- 
selves of the enormity of the task 
which faced us in the years of the 
economic crisis and during the pe- 
riod when fascism was riding high. 
And ix is necessary to realize that a 
great deal of groundwork was ac- 
complished in redirecting hemi- 
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While these evil influences are for 
the most part in a minority, the dan- 
ger which they represent is of the 


sphere relationships during those 
years which prepared for the su- 
preme test that came with Pearl 
Harbor. 

The result has been impressive. 
That it was due as much, or more, 
to the democratic aspirations of the 
Latin American people and their 
consequent abhorrence of fascism 
does not detract from the fact that 
unless the United States had at the 
same time improved its hemisphere 
policy, the achievement of a pro- 
United Nations unity in the Amer- 
icas would have been impossible. 


FASCIST FORCES IN THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The needs of the western hemi- 
sphere which lay behind the Mexico 
City Conference were both imme- 
diate and long-term, both war and 
post-war. In the first category, fas- 
cism has not been conquered in the 
Americas. All twenty-one nations 
that compose the inter-American sys- 
tem contain their fifth columns. For 
every Wheeler, every Rankin, every 
Father Coughlin or Gerald L. K. 
Smith in the United States there are 
twenty counterparts below the Rio 
Grande. For every fascist, semi-fas- 
cist or otherwise divisive newspaper, 
with their Hearsts, McCormicks, 
Pattersons and Peglers, there are 
similar enemies of victory in Latin 
America. There are Social-Demo- 


crats, Trotskyites, all types and forms 
of political vermin gnawing at the 
roots of democracy throughout the 
hemisphere. 


utmost seriousness. The Falange 
(Sinarquists in Mexico) remain ac- 
tive throughout Latin America as 
the direct agency of the Spanish 
butcher Franco, who in this work, as 
in all else, stooges for Hitler. This 
extensive fifth column organization 
is directly allied with native fascist 
and reactionary circles which find 
their political and financial strength 
in the backwardness of Latin-Ameri- 
can economy and in the poverty and 
misery of its masses. There is also, 
especially in Argentina, an extremely 
active community of German Nazis, 
heavily backed by Nazi funds, who 
also find a natural alliance with. na- 
tive reaction. At least in Argentina, 
and probably in Brazil and else- 
where as well, the numbers and the 
financial and industrial strength of 
these Nazis is increasing instead of 
diminishing as the days of Hitlerism 
come to a close in Europe. Both the 
German and Franco-Spanish infiltra- 
tion are spear-headed by the major 
fascist danger in the western hemi- 
sphere, the outright fascist-Nazi gov- 
ernment of Argentina under the 
Farrell-Peron dictatorship. 

A malignant fascist cancer has 
been planted and is now growing 
within the body of the Americas. It 
was recognition of this condition 
which furnished one of the primary 
motives of the gathering of Foreign 
Ministers at Mexico City. In his open- 
ing speech at that Conference, Sec 
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retary of State Stettinius said: “We 
still face the danger of secret Nazi- 
Fascist infiltration into the political 
and economic life of this hemi- 
sphere.” He expressed his confidence 
that the “American republics will 
join in whatever cooperative meas- 
ures may be necessary to stamp out 
utterly every vestige of Nazi influ- 
ence in this hemisphere.” 


THE ACTION AGAINST 
ARGENTINA 


One of the principal acts of the 
recent conference was a unanimous- 
ly approved resolution appealing over 
the heads of the Argentine fascist 
government to “the Argentine Na- 
tion” to return to the inter-American 
system and to join the United Na- 
tions, “provided always that it [Ar- 
gentina] be in accord with the 
criteria of this resolution.” The sub- 
stance of the conference’s action 
against Argentina lies in that simple 
phrase, “in accord with the criteria 
of this resolution.” For elsewhere the 
resolution declares the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference as desiring “that the 
Argentine Nation may put itself in a 
position to express its conformity 
with and adherence to the principles 
and declarations resulting from the 
conference.” These declarations and 
resolutions include the Act of Cha- 
pultepec, a multilateral mutual assis- 
tance treaty against aggression, sup- 
port of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, strong pledges to eliminate 
the last vestiges of fascist intrigue 
from the hemisphere, an Economic 


Charter which foretells the doom of 
feudalism, a special social charter 
which among other things calls for 
the protection of the working class, 
minimum wages and the right of col- 
lective bargaining, the prohibition of 
racial and religious discrimination, 
and the elimination of anti-demo- 
cratic texts and teaching from the 
educational system of the hemi- 
sphere. If acceptance of, and con- 
formity with, every one of the prin- 
ciples embodied in these resolutions 
are demanded of Argentina before 
she can rejoin the family of demo- 
cratic nations, the action taken will 
have been far-reaching indeed. If 
adherence to conditions such as these 
is firmly demanded by the Mexico 
City participants in carrying out the 
resolution, it is evident that the end 
of the Farrell-Peron government is 
in sight. The present Argentine gov- 
ernment has already begun to give 
lip service to the decisions of Mexico 
City. It will resort to more such 
demagogy in order to survive in a 
world hostile to fascist deceit and 
brutality. We must guard against 
such attempts. 

And, unfortunately, Mexico City’s 
resolution on Argentina leaves the 
door open to just such fascist 
maneuverings. By failing to name 
the Argentine government fascist, by 
failing to state explicitly the need 
for that government to be over- 
thrown by a democratic rising of the 
Argentine people, and by failing to 
specify the ways in which the other 
nations of the hemisphere would 
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come to the aid of the Argentine 
people for the attainment of this ob- 
jective, the resolution revealed a 
shameful compromise with the forces 
of appeasement. How did it happen 
that this partial surrender to the 
enemy took place at the Mexico City 
Conference? President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Hull, and Secretary of State 
Stettinius had all branded the Far- 
rell-Peron government as fascist; the 
United States had again and again 
made it plain that there could be no 
hemisphere security, so long as the 
Hitler beachhead in Buenos Aires 
existed. The Mexico City resolution 
on this subject falls far short of the 
views of the United States. It is 
known that elements in Paraguay, 
Chile, Cuba, and Peru supported the 
appeasers at Mexico City. Yet they 
in themselves were not sufficiently 
strong to force the United States to 
compromise on this all-important 
issue. The explanation lies deeper. 
Great Britain, in a desperate attempt 
to retain a commercial foothold in 
Latin America against North Ameri- 
can competition, has resorted to the 
policy of backing reactionary gov- 
ernments which oppose the Good 
Neighbor policy. The resulting 
Anglo-American conflict finds its 
sharpest expression in Britain’s sup- 
port of the Farrell-Peron govern- 
ment of Argentina. It was this sup- 
port lurking in the background that 
gave actual strength to the otherwise 
weak efforts of certain Latin Ameri- 
can delegations and which evidently 
forced the United States to give way. 


In a very real sense, then, the United 
States was blocked in carrying 
through its Argentine policy by the 
problem of Anglo-American eco- 
nomic rivalry in Latin America, a 
problem which has to be solved in 
the interest of the Americas and the 
United Nations. 


THE ACT OF 
CHAPULTEPEC 


The Act of Chapultepec provided 
a machinery whereby the American 
nations would be protected against 
any attempted act of aggression on 
the part of Argentina (or any other 
hostile state) should the present fas- 
cist government continue its threat- 
ening course. This Act, historically 
the most notable of the conference, 
and clearly directed against Argen- 
tina, provides for immediate consul- 
tation among the twenty signatories 
in case of attack “against the integ- 
rity or the inviolability of territory, 
or against the sovereignty or political 
independence of an American state” 
and provides for the institution of 
procedures beginning with diplo 
matic recall, moving through eco 
nomic sanctions to the “use of armed 
force to prevent or repel aggression.” 
The act goes into immediate opera- 
tion, the United States being able to 
adhere to it without the delay of 
ratification, through the exercise of 
the President’s special war-time pow- 
ers. It should be noted that the ma- 
chinery of the Act of Chapultepec, 
not only goes into action after ag- 
gression has been committed, but 
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may be called upon when “there may 
be reasons to believe that an aggres- 
sion is being prepared.” A way has 
thus been formally adopted whereby 
the American states may take joint 
measures against the Argentine fas- 
cist state without waiting for it to 
send its armies across neighboring 
frontiers. 

As noted above, other resolutions 
of the Mexico City Conference also 
dealt with the immediate problem of 
fascism in the hemisphere. Specific 
recommendations were made to pro- 
hibit the granting of refuge to war 
criminals, to turn over any war crim- 
inals already here to the United Na- 
tions for trial, to intensify “efforts 
to eradicate the remaining centers of 
Axis subversive influence in the 
hemisphere, whether such influence 
is exercised by the Axis Powers or 
by their satelites or by the agents of 
either,” and, finally, “to take effec- 
tive measures to prevent Axis-in- 
spired elements from regaining or 
securing any vantage points.” 


THE ECONOMIC CHARTER 


Underlying all other aspects of the 
political and economic behavior of 
the Latin American countries is the 
fact that they remain to this day 
semi-feudal and semi-olonial. With 
the exception of Canada and the 
United States, semi-colonialism and 
semi-feudalism are the dominant 
characteristics of the western hemi- 
sphere. Roughly half the hemi- 
sphere’s population lives under these 


conditions. In the Caribbean the 
United States, Great Britain, France 
and the Netherlands still possess col- 
onies, but the large land mass of 
Central and South America and most 
of its population form a sort of col- 
lective colony, or series of collective 
colonies dominated by a number of 
capitalist nations which traditionally 
compete for imperialist preference. 

It is not generally recognized that 
the disparity in economic and so- 
cial development that distinguishes 
North from Latin America goes back 
to the sixteenth century when the 
Americas, north and south, were be- 
ing colonized from Europe. The 
principal streams of migration across 
the Atlantic established a distinction 
which history had accentuated. North 
America was colonized primarily 
from England and Holland, nations 
which were relatively advanced in 
the old world; Latin America was 
settled by conquerors from the Iber- 
ian Peninsula, one of the most back- 
ward sections of Europe. The feudal 
institutions which were retreating be- 
fore the onslaught of the industrial 
revolution in England were still as- 
cendant in Spain and Portugal. These 
characteristics were transplanted from 
Europe to the new world, their mark 
survives today to set off the advanced 
character of North American capital- 
ism against the feudal and colonial 
backwardness of the areas south of 
the Rio Grande. 

Thus, as in the case of another ally, 
China, the principal internal enemy 
of Latin American progress is teudal- 
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ism, the principal external enemy, 
colonialism. 

In examining the results of the re- 
cent Mexico City conference it is per- 
tinent to remind ourselves of these 
characteristics of the hemisphere be- 
cause the progressive development of 
the Latin American nations has now 
become as urgent for North Ameri- 
can capitalism (and British) as it is 
for our Latin neighbors. The closing 
of the historical gap which makes 
half the hemisphere feudal and col- 
onial and the other half a highly in- 
dustrialized capitalism is in the mu- 
tual interest of all concerned. Jobs, 
full production, an expanding world 
economy in which there will be po- 
litical security—that is the program 
for North America. If carried out, 
it will substantially aid the fulfill- 
ment of the program by which the 
Latin American nations can wipe out 
all remaining vestiges of feudalism, 
modernize their agriculture, develop 
their own manufactures and indus- 
tries, raise the standard of living and 
improve public health, and complete 
their revolutions for economic as well 
as political sovereignty begun nearly 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 

It was to this area of hemisphere 
problems that the Economic Charter 
of the Americas, introduced at Mex- 
ico City by the United States dele- 
gation, was addressed. Starting with 
the war period, during which the 
full existing resources of the hemi- 
sphere are pledged to the military 
requirements of defeating the enemy, 
the resolution provides for mutual 
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aid between the North American na- 
tion and those of Latin America for 
the period of transition from war to 
peace and then goes on to recom 
mend far-reaching policies for an ex- 
panding market in the post-war pe- 
riod. The resolution regards as “a 
constructive basis for the sound eco- 
nomic development of the Americas” 
such items as the development of na- 
tural resources, industrialization, 
transportation improvement, mod- 
ernization of agriculture, the devel 
opment of power resources and pub 
lic works, the improvement of the 
labor standards and working condi- 
tions “including collective bargain- 
ing,” and “the encouragement of in- 
vestment of private capital.” The 
resolution also contains general warn- 
ings against government interference 
and favors a lowering of trade bar- 
riers. 

Certain valid objections were 
raised by Latin American labor and 
business groups while the conference 
was still in session. These were aimed 
at the U.S. emphasis on free enter- 
prise and against government inter- 
vention and customs barriers con- 
tained in the first draft of the Eco 
nomic Charter. Some of these justi 
fied objections were taken into con- 
sideration by amendments which 
substantially strengthened the Char- 
ter in its final form. Among these 
was a provision allowing interven 
tion by the Latin American govern 
ments to assure free access to prod 
ucts essential to rising living stand 
ards and economic progress; a s¢c- 
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ond modified the free trade pro- 
visions to permit protective tariffs for 
new industry. Thus, while on the 
whole the Economic Charter is of a 
positive nature, representing for the 
United States a new approach to 
Hemisphere economic relationships, 
much still has to be achieved to real- 
ize the Charter and to ensure the 
unhampered industrial development 
and economic progress of all the 
countries of the Americas. 

The unanimously agreed upon ob- 
jectives of future inter-American eco- 
nomic relations are rising standards 
of living, increased consumption, ex- 
panding production in both agricul- 
ture and industry. “Such an eco- 
nomic program .. . to achieve higher 
levels of living is an indispensable 
factor in preventing the recurrence 
of war.” Inasmuch as the Economic 
Charter was introduced to the con- 
ference by Assistant Secretary of 
State William L. Clayton on behalf 
of the United States delegation, it 
must be taken to represent the views 
of forward-looking North American 
business enterprise. As such, the 
views contained in the Charter, while 
not going as far in the direction of 
planned national and international 
economy as labor and other progres- 
sive forces might wish, nevertheless 
denotes a positive approach to the 
subject. The important role that must 
be played by governments to mitigate 
the conflicts and exploitation of un- 
controlled private monopoly received 
recognition. This was to be found in 
the strong advocacy of the Bretton 


Woods proposals and of increased 
activity on the part of the Export- 
Import Bank contained in Mr. Clay- 
ton’s supplementary remarks. It was 
also evident in the specific recom- 
mendation contained in the Charter 
“to see early agreed action by gov- 
ernments to prevent these practices 
by cartels or through other private 
business arrangements which obstruct 
international trade, stifle competition 
and interfere with the maximum ef- 
ficiency of production and truly com- 
petitive prices to consumers.” 

The primary requirement for the 
advancement of the Latin American 
nations out of their semi-feudal semi- 
colonial backwardness is industriali- 
zation. Industrialization of backward 
areas is also a key to the expansion 
of world markets for the products of 
American and British industry. Be- 
cause of its positive recognition of 
that all-important point, the Eco- 
nomic Charter of the Americas ap- 
proved in Mexico City is fundamen- 
tally attuned to the needs of the west- 
ern hemisphere. The strategic turn 
has been made in the highway to the 
post-war world: the United States 
has recognized, publicly declared and 
solemnly pledged by international 
agreement its intention to move in 
a direction away from colonialism 
and toward that of expanding world 
economy. 


THE HEMISPHERE JOINS UP 
FOR WORLD SECURITY 


In voting support for the forth- 
coming discussion of the Dumbarton 
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Oaks proposals in San Francisco, the 
Mexico City Conference was giving 
notice of passing another historic 
milestone. For, whereas previous in- 
ter-American meetings of the For- 
eign Ministers or of other hemisphere 
agencies had turned their thoughts 
inward, the conference of Mexico 
City looked outward to global rela- 
tionships. In the past it had been in- 
herent in the imperialist relation of 
the Collosus of the North to the La- 
tin American nations that the United 
States should seek to fence in the 
Americas from the rest of the world. 
The distortion which the era of 
American imperialism made of the 
Monroe Doctrine was to view Cen- 
tral and South America as an exclu- 
sive reserve for the exploitation of 
Yankee bankers and industrialists. 
Insofar as possible, others, particu- 
larly North America’s imperialist 
competitors, were to be kept out. The 
Latin nations, moreover, were to 
deal, not among themselves, but each 
directly with the powerful northern 
neighbor. 

That era has passed, and its passing 
has been happily celebrated at Mex- 
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ico City. Not only were the principles 
of Dumbarton Oaks supported, but 
the notable Act of Chapultepec ex- 
plicitly states that the regional ar- 
rangement which it provides “shall 
be consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the general international 
organization, when established.” Con- 
cretely and specifically the notion of 
a regional bloc or of an American 
sphere of influence has been voted 
out in favor of a world economic and 
political structure in which each of 
the American nations, as well as the 
inter-American system itself, shall 
have a place. 

The atmosphere which pervaded 
the Mexico City conference was an 
inspiring one. The winds of progress 
had blown across from Yalta; from 
Mexico City they will blow north to 
San Francisco, carrying a new vital- 
ity to the forces of world democracy 
that will there gather. It is a wind 
which, unless diverted from its for- 
ward course, is bound to sweep away 
the debris of Franco, of anti-Soviet- 
ism, of colonial slavery. The net re- 
sult of Mexico City will be te 
strengthen the world security system. 




















A NEW WORLD TRADE UNION 
FEDERATION IS BORN 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


THE WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE, held 
in London, beginning February 6, 
was an epoch-marking success. It as- 
sembled 250 delegates from 40 coun- 
tries, representing 60,000,000 workers, 
the great majority of the world’s 
trade unionists, established program- 
matic unity among them, and laid 
the basis for a new world federation 
of labor. Thus this historic confer- 
ence took a tremendous stride to- 
ward achieving the international 
unity that the most progressive work- 
ers of all countries have longed and 
worked for over the decades. The 
London Conference marks 1945 as 
an historic year in the development 
of the world’s working class. 

The holding of the London Con- 
ference constituted a great victory 
for the progressive masses of the 
trade union world who swept aside 
all conservative and bureaucratic op- 
position. When Hitler began the 
present war this should have been 
a decisive signal for the trade unions 
of all countries to unite in order to 
do their maximum part in defeating 
the fascist threat to world freedom. 
Unfortunately, however, conservative 
and reactionary forces in the world 
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labor movement, especially hard- 
boiled Continental Social-Democrats 
and the top leaders of the A. F. of L,, 
stood in the way of such action. As 
for the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Second Inter- 
national, both of which are domi- 
nated by conservative Social-Demo- 
crats, they remained quite inert and 
made no response whatever to the 
great tasks imposed upon them by 
the war. Both showed themselves to 
be politically bankrupt. Consequent- 
ly, the movement for world trade 
union unity, which has just climaxed 
in London, came from outside their 
official leadership. Many British trade 
unions, the Soviet trade unions, the 
C.L.O., and other progressive labor 
organizations in many countries, as 
long as three and one-halt years ago, 
began to call for world trade union 
unity on a new basis. The first big 
step in this direction was the forma- 
tion of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee in the fall of 1941. 
A determined attempt was also made 
to get the A. F. of L. to affiliate to 
this committee, but without success. 
Instead, the A. F. of L. leaders set 
up the abortive Anglo-American 
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Trade Union Committee in January, 
1943, as a substitute for a real organ- 
ization. 

The demand of the workers for 
world unity persisted, however, and 
in November, 1943, the General 
Council of the British Trades Union 
Congress issued invitations to organ- 
ized labor in all the democratic, 
peace-loving nations to come together 
in London to unite their forces. The 
A. F. of L. leaders, backed by con- 
servative forces in British labor, did 
their best to wreck the proposed Lon- 
don Conference. They denounced it 
as a Communist “plot,” and refused 
to send delegates. Also, even up to 
the holding of the Conference, in 
fact deep into its sessions, Sir Walter 
Citrine, head of the British labor 
movement, obviously working in co- 
operation with the A. F. of L. lead- 
ers, did his best to sidetrack or post- 
pone the formation of the proposed 
new world labor federation. All this 
opposition was in vain, however, in 
the face of the irresistible mass de- 
mand, and eventually Citrine and 
the other go-slowers had to retreat. 
The London Conference adopted 
unanimously Sidney Hillman’s mo- 
tion, on behalf of the C.I.O. delega- 
tion, for the establishment of a new 
world organization. 

Although the adopted resolution, 
in deference to those conservative 
British trade union leaders who 
feared an open break with the A. F. 
of L., read that the new world labor 
federation should be formed “at the 
earliest practicable date,” actually the 
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movement took decisive steps for im- 
mediate consolidation. First, the Con- 
ference adopted a thorough-goin 
program, which we shall discuss fur. 
ther on. Secondly, it took positive 
organizational steps, including the es 
tablishment of a fully representative 
World Trade Union Conference 
Committee of 45; laid plans to draft 
a constitution for the new body; au. 
thorized the setting up of a head 
quarters in Paris; provided an ad- 
ministrative committee of 13 to meet 
in Washington on April 10, and ar- 
ranged to reconvene the World Con- 
ference in September at Paris, to 
take final action on founding the 
new world federation. Thirdly, the 
Conference authorized the standing 
committee to select such sub-commit- 
tees as might be necessary to carry on 
political activity in the name of the 
new movement, especially the secur- 
ing of labor representatives in the 
United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco on April 25, and in such 
other peace conferences as may take 
place, so that world labor may place 
its program before these bodies. All 
of which activities go to show that 
the new world movement launched 
at London is already in swing. From 
now on it will be a case of consolidat- 
ing the new movement and of ex 
panding its activities. Nor will the 
A. F. of L. leaders, the Greens, 
Wolls, Hutchesons, Meaneys, and 
Dubinskys, and their reactionary So 
cial-Democratic allies in Europe, be 
able to block the forward march of 
world labor. 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT’S 
PROGRAM 


The formation of the new world 
federation of labor is fundamental to 
the realization of the great world 
program laid down at the confer- 
ences of Moscow, Teheran, Bretton 
Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, and Yalta. 
Although the prospects for victory in 
the war against Germany and Japan 
are now certain, there still remain a 
host of tremendously difficult prob- 
lems ahead. The eradication of fas- 
cism from the world, the establish- 
ment of an effective post-war peace 
organization, and the economic re- 
habilitation of the war-ravaged 
world, constitute a complex of prob- 
lems far more difficult of solution 
than any mankind has faced in all 
its long and stormy history. In the 
face of the opposition of powerful re- 
actionary forces, especially in the 
United States, their solution will re- 
quire the fullest support from a sol- 
idly organized world labor move- 
ment. 

The policy makers at the London 
trade union conference worked with 
the realization of the tremendous 
tasks lying ahead of the peoples of 
the world. Their final program con- 
stituted, not merely a list of eco- 
nomic demands (although the work- 
ers’ special interests were very much 
attended to), but a broad political 
program to cope with the gigantic 
military, economic, political and so- 
cial problems of this period. One of 
the most significant features of the 
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London trade union conference was 
that, while the Second International 
(which claims to represent the 
world’s workers) was soundly asleep 
(at it had slept all through the war), 
the great trade unions of the world 
grasped the initiative and worked 
out the political program for the 
workers of the world. This great fact 
is one more indication of the decay 
of reactionary Social-Democracy. 


The program adopted at London 
dovetails with the general policies of 
the United Nations, with special em- 
phasis upon the workers’ demands. 
This is as it must be, because the 
60,000,000 trade unionists represented 
at London constitute the very back- 
bone of the United Nations in gen- 
eral. The Manifesto issued upon the 
conclusion of the Conference sum- 
med up its program in broad terms 
as follows: 


Our deliberations in the World Con- 
ference enable us to declare, with em- 
phasis, and without reservations, that 
the Trade Union Movement of the 
world is resolved to work with all like- 
minded people to achieve a complete 
and uncompromising victory over the 
Fascist Powers that sought to encom- 
pass the destruction of freedom and 
democracy; to establish a stable and en- 
during peace; and to promote in the 
economic sphere, the international col- 
laboration which will permit the rich 
resources of the earth to be utilized’ for 
the benefit of all its peoples, providing 
full employment, rising standards of 
life, and social security to the men and 
women of all nations. 
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In order to achieve these great 
goals, the Conference adopted many 
specific proposals, including: a rous- 
ing support of the decisions of the 
Crimean Conference, as well as en- 
dorsement of the Atlantic Charter 
and the decisions of the conferences 
of Moscow, Teheran, Bretton Woods, 
and Dumbarton Oaks. The London 
meeting declared itself for unrelent- 
ing war until the unconditional sur- 
render of the enemy is achieved, and 
the unions pledged themselves to fur- 
nish limitless supplies of war mate- 
rials to this end. The gathering de- 
manded the extermination of Naz- 
ism, the rigorous punishment of war 
criminals, and the repayment of 
reparations in kind by Germany. It 
also named the Mikado among those 
responsible for Japan’s war crimes 
and demanded the eventual estab- 
lishment of a Japanese democratic 
regime. The Conference demanded, 
too, that recognition be withdrawn 
from such fascist countries as Argen- 
tina and ‘Franco-Spain. It further 
called for the abolition of the colonial 
system and insisted upon systematic 
industrialization of backward and 
war-devastated countries. The Con- 
ference demanded the right of trade 
union organization for the workers 
in all countries, and the right to “par- 
ticipate in the shaping and the direc- 
tion of the economic policies of their 
respective countries.” Together with 
a program of advanced social legisla- 
tion for the various lands, including 
a universal 40-hour maximum work 
week, the Conference submitted a 


series of demands for the education, 
technical training and health protec. 
tion of veterans returning from the 
war. 

Altogether, the policies adopted 
were of a progressive character, fitted 
to the big problems now confronting 
humanity. They will serve effective- 
ly, not only as an inspiration, but 
also as a practical guide for the scores 
of millions of workers who have 
turned their eyes to the London Con- 
ference for leadership. 


THE HIGH UNITY LEVEL 


A fundamental feature of the Con- 
ference was the altogether higher 
plane of unity upon which it oper- 
ated as compared with the old In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Un 
ions. The London Conference gave 
a broad expression of its unity in its 
Manifesto, issued at the conclusion 
of the deliberations, the declaration 
proposed that the new world labor 
federation should be composed of 
“all the trade unions of free countries 
on a basis of equality, regardless of 
race, creed or political faith, exclud- 
ing none and relegating none to a 
secondary place.” 

The political program adopted is 
in harmony with this basic statement 
of labor unity. As we have seen, this 
program is composed of broad anti- 
fascist, progressive proposals, capable 
of uniting the widest ranks of the 
workers. In this general connection, 
it is interesting to note that the Con- 
ference, although made up over- 
whelmingly of workers with Socialist 
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and Communist convictions, did not 
concern itself with the more distant 
objectives of Socialism, or even of 
extensive nationalization of industry, 
but dealt only with those questions 
of the most immediate and burning 
importance that could unite the very 
broadest ranks of the toiling masses 
in all lands. 

In line with this unifying political 
program, the Conference displayed a 
powerful tendency to bridge the 
long-standing gulf between “Rights” 
and “Lefts” in the trade unions, as 
well as to draw the so-called “Chris- 
tian” unions into the general stream 
of world labor. At London, there 
were Socialist, Communist, Progres- 
sive and “Christian” trade union 
leaders working together harmoni- 
ously. During the whole period be- 
tween the two world wars, great 
schisms of incalculable harm to the 
workers’ cause, existed among these 
groups in the trade unions in all capi- 
talist countries. As for the leaders of 
the old I.F.T.U., they did nothing 
to heal these breaches, but, on the 
contrary, by their narrow, factional, 
conservative Social-Democratic poli- 
cies, deepened and widened them. 
The decisions of the London Con- 
ference, of course, did not put an end 
to these rifts, but they went far in 
that direction—a matter of gigantic 
importance to the workers of the 
world. 

Organizationally, also, the Confer- 
ence struck out boldly upon a broad 
unity line. Representative of unions 
from two score countries, it was truly 


a global gathering, including the 
great unions of the big capitalist 
democracies and the U.S.S.R., with 
the organizations from Latin Amer- 
ica, China, India and other colonial 
and semi-colonial lands also playing 
a vital role. The one important hold- 
out was the A. F. of L. This global 
representation gave the unity pattern 
for the new world labor federation 
that will result from the London 
Conference. This is a tremendous ad- 
vance over the I.F.T.U., which, at 
best, was hardly more than a federa- 
tion of workers in West European 
countries, and which never paid real 
attention to the workers in the col- 
onial and semi-colonial lands. The 
broad unity character of the new 
world labor federation was re-empha- 
sized by the fact that the London 
Conference also discarded the consti- 
tutional provision of the LF.T.U.,, 
which admitted only one labor cen- 
ter from each country and thereby 
excluded many important and pro- 
gressive unions, among them the 
American C.I.O. and Railroad Bro- 
therhoods. 

The strong unity trend was further 
manifested by the demands formu- 
lated for labor representation at the 
United Nations’ conferences. The 
Manifesto declared: 


... the world trade union movement 
will make its claim to a share in de- 
termining all questions of the peace and 
post-war settlements, and for represen- 
tation at the Peace Conference and all 
international commissions and agencies 
concerned with the peace settlement in 
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all its phases, beginning with the San 
Francisco Conference in April. 


Upon the complaint of Sidney Hill- 
man and other delegates that the la- 
bor movement had not been repre- 
sented at such vital conferences as 
Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, 
the Chicago Civil Aviation meeting, 
etc., the Conference resolved that this 
weakness should be overcome in the 
future. The trade unions of the 
United States would do well to fol- 
low up the sense of this resolution 
for strengthening labor’s representa- 
tion in the leading governmental 
bodies, in the interests of national 
unity. 

Behind the Conference’s insistence 
upon labor’s right to representation 
at the big security and peace confer- 
ences, was the conception that organ- 
ized labor is a vital part of the na- 
tional and international unity of the 
peoples fighting to destroy fascism 
and that, if the workers are to exert 
their full influence, they must have 
representation all along the line. It 
was a graphic demonstration of the 
fact that in these years the great pro- 
letarian slogan of “Workers of the 
World, Unite!” dovetails with the 
United Nations’ principle of peoples 
of the world, unite. 

The unity trends so strongly in 
evidence at the London Conference 
will have profound repercussions in 
the various countries in strengthen- 
ing both labor unity and national 
unity. This will be so all the more, 
because the new world federation of 
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labor will have far greater prestige 
and discipline than did the old form- 
less, decentralized, and discredited 
I.F.T.U. Its decisions, therefore, will 
not remain “mere scraps of paper,” 
as was so often the case with the 
L.F.T.U., but, with due regard to the 
principles of autonomy for each or- 
ganization, will have living force 
among all the affiliated unions. This 
is one of the major reasons why it 
is so important that the A. F. of L. 
become part of this vital new world 
organization. 


THE A. F. OF L. AND 
THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


The delegation of the C.1.O. played 
a vital and constructive role in the 
Conference. In supporting the forma- 
tion of the new world federation of 
labor; in helping develop the pro- 
gram of the Conference; in backing 
up all the progressive, unity tenden- 
cies of the gathering, the C.L.O. dele- 
gation represented the true spirit of 
the great, new American labor move- 
ment. The C.1.O. delegates, in fact, 
spoke almost as much for the A. F. 
of L. masses as they did for their 
own organization. The American 
trade union movement as a whole 
may well be proud of the way the 
C.1.O. upheld its best interests and 
traditions. 

With the A. F. of L., however, it 
was quite a different story. The most 
serious threat to the developing 
world solidarity of labor as expressed 
in London,, is the obstructionist 
stand taken by the top leaders of that 
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organization. Although cordially in- 
vited and urged to attend the Lon- 
don Conference, the A. F. of L. stub- 
bornly refused to do so. Moreover, 
its spokesmen, before, during, and 
after the Conference, delivered broad- 
sides against it. They served notice 
that the A. F. of L. intends to have 
nothing to do with the new world 
labor federation, except to fight it. 
William Green, Matthew Woll, Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson, George Meaney, 
David Dubinsky and other reaction- 
aries have suddenly blossomed forth 
as ardent defenders of the near-de- 
funct I.F.T.U. and they are deter- 
mined, if they can, to use that organi- 
zation to sabotage and disrupt the 
new-found solidarity of world organ- 
ized labor. 

The arguments being used by the 
reactionary elements among the A. 
F. of L. leaders to justify their ob- 
structionist, isolationist, dog-in-the- 
manger position are an insult to the 
intelligence of the American work- 
ers. Mr. Green has a brazen disre- 
gard for the truth when he calls the 
new world labor organization “a 
dual, rival, international labor move- 
ment.” For it is absurd to designate 
this new, broad, vital movement of 
the workers, embracing as it does 
three score millions of workers, as 
in any sense either “dual,” or “rival” 
to the narrow, half-dead, I.F.T.U., 
which has long since defaulted any 
right it ever had to speak in the name 
of the world’s trade unionists. That 
the new movement is not “dual” was 
dramatized by the fact that the two 
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top leaders of the LF.T.U., Citrine 
and Schevenels, its President and Sec- 
retary, respectively, participated in 
the London Conference and are both 
elected members of its World Trade 
Union Conference Committee. Louis 
Stark, a New York Times reporter, 
friend of the Green clique, signalized 
the bankruptcy of the I.F.T.U.: “The 
LF.T.U. has lived a moribund exist- 
ence since the war began. . . . So it 
could not speak for world labor.” 
(Dispatch of February 15, 1945.) 
The Soviet labor organizations are 
bona fide trade unions working un- 
der the special conditions of a So- 
cialist State. Like the unions in other 
lands, they have the function of pro- 
tecting the interests of the workers, 
except that in this respect their influ- 
ence is incomparably greater than 
that of the trade unions in any other 
country. Also, their specific tasks dif- 
fer considerably. Thus, the Soviet 
trade unions have full charge of the 
vast Soviet social insurance system 
and they also have the complete en- 
forcement of labor laws. Their voices. 
are very powerful in Government 
and industrial spheres. They are not 
State organs, however, as scores of 
impartial observers have pointed out, 
and as unions all over the world, ex- 
cept the A. F. of L., recognize. This 
Mr. Green knows quite well. The 
Soviet trade unions are independent 
organizations, with a voluntary mem- 
bership, financing themselves out of 
their dues collections, electing their 
own officials, and adopting such or- 
ganizational forms as they see fit. 
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Naturally, however, living in a So- 
cialist society where the means of 
production are owned by the work- 
ers, and where there is a workers’ 
and farmers’ government, the rela- 
tion of the workers to industry, agri- 
culture, and their management, are 
different from those prevailing in 
other countries. As regards strikes, 
the Soviet trade unions have never 


had need to tie up the industries of- 


their country to advance the workers’ 
cause; for the welfare of the toiling 
masses is the central purpose of the 
Soviet government. And the capital- 
ists, against whom the unions strike 
in capitalist countries, have long 
since been only a thing of the past in 
the U.S.S.R. 

The real reason, of course, for the 
antagonistic stand of the A. F. of L. 
leaders toward the London Confer- 
ence and the great unity movement 
it has set afoot is not because it is “a 
rival, dual movement” or because 
“the Soviet trade unions are not gen- 
uine labor organizations.” These are 
only spurious excuses. The basic 
cause for the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council’s stand is that the well-organ- 
ized minority clique which now con- 
trols the Federation—Green, Woll, 
Hutcheson, Meaney, and Company 
—are tied up with the reactionary, 
anti-Roosevelt sections of the Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie, those forces which 
are seeking to establish American im- 
perialist world domination. The A. 
F. of L. leaders reflect the view of 
these capitalists in their obstructionist 
tactics regarding the world solidarity 


of the workers and the nations 
against fascism. The dominant core 
of the Council leadership is Repub- 
lican, and its views run along pretty 
much the same channels as those of 
Messrs. Dewey, Vandenberg, and 
Hoover. It is no accident that even 
as we find these militantly imperialist 
Republicans sabotaging the decisions 
of Moscow, Teheran, Bretton Woods, 
Dumbarton Oaks, and Yalta, so also 
do we find the Republican-domi- 
nated A. F. of L. Executive Council 
opposing the vitally important deci- 
sions of the World Trade Union 
Conference. 


THE A. F. OF L. MUST JOIN 
THE WORLD FEDERATION 


The A. F. of L. leading clique, 
who are sabotaging world labor un- 
ity in the name of the American 
working class, will eventually be de- 
feated and forced to change their 
policy. The world-scale unity trend, 
both in the labor movement and in 
the United Nations, is running 
strongly against them and will even- 
tually overwhelm them. A big blow 
suffered by them in the London Con- 
ference was the stand taken by the 
British union leaders in favor of the 
new world labor federation; for 
Green and Company had depended 
upon these conservative elements to 
stand with them to block the pro 
posed organization. 

Nevertheless, the A. F. of L. lead- 
ers may do considerable harm with 
their reactionary activities. At this 
moment of history there is a supreme 
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need or the international unity of 
organzed labor. Consequently, if 
Wol and his friends are able, 
threugh their pretense of supporting 
the LF.T.U., to create even a tempo- 
ray disruption in the ranks of the 
yorld trade union movement, this 
can become a real danger to the 
whole Teheran-Crimean program. 
In taking its present divisive stand, 
the A. F. of L. is issuing a standing 
invitation to obstructionist Social- 
Democratic, Trotskyite, and other re- 
actionary elements all over the world 
for struggle against the present great 
advance of the workers and the suc- 
cess of the United Nations. 

The position taken by the domi- 
nating Woll-Green-Hutcheson group 
against the new world labor federa- 
tion does not represent either the in- 
terests or the will of the A. F. of L. 
membership. There can be no doubt 
but that if the members had a chance 
to express themselves on the issue, an 
overwhelming majority would vote 
to join the great unity movement 
launched in London, even as the 
unions of the CIO have done. The 
same spirit also prevails among the 
lesser officialdom of the Federation 
unions. Even in the Council itself 
there are opponents to the Woll-Hut- 
cheson clique; but they are not well 
organized and they lack leadership. 
How matters stand in this respect 
of official sentiment was illustrated 
by a letter written by L. P. Lindelof, 
President of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Paperhangers and Decorat- 
ors, made public on February 20 


by C. D. Ward, who went to London 
as an observer delegate from the 
Ohio State Council of Painters. Said 
Mr. Lindelof, regarding the situation 
existing at the recent A. F. of L. 
convention: 


I know that, had President Green 
spoken just briefly in favor of delegat- 
ing a representative or an observer to 
the London United Nations Labor Con- 
ference, the delegates would have voted 
practically unanimously in favor of it. 


Obviously, it is the task and duty 
of the members and progressive lead- 
ers of the A. F. of L. to compel the 
Executive Council to change its re- 
actionary line and to affiliate the A. 
F. of L. to the new world federation. 
The reactionary clique controlling 
the Council must not be allowed to 
isolate the A. F. of L. even tempo- 
rarily from this great movement. Lo- 
cal unions, city councils, State fed- 
erations and international unions 
should speak out on the matter; mass 
meetings should be held, endorsing 
the decisions of the London Confer- 
ence and demanding that the A. F. 
of L. take its proper place in the 
ranks of progressive world labor. 
The Executive Council leadership is 
in an impossible situation, and if the 
progressive forces in the unions, co- 
operating with the C.I.O. and Rail- 
road Brotherhood organizations, are 
active on the question, the Council 
will soon be compelled to abandon 
its position and to send delegates to 
the developing world movement. 

The reactionary activities of the 
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A. F. of L. top leadership regarding 
international trade union unity em- 
phasize afresh the danger presented 
by the Woll-Hutcheson-Meaney 
crowd (soon apparently to be rein- 
forced by John L. Lewis) who are 
now dictating the policies of the A. 
F. of L. It points up the need for 
liquidating their control. For many 
years past the domination of this 
clique has been a curse to the A: F. 
of L. membership. It prevented for 
years the organization of the basic 
industries and it blocked the passage 
of needed social insurance legislation; 
it was also responsible for splitting 
the labor movement into A. F. of L.- 
C.1.O. sections. And during the re- 
cent national elections there can be 
no doubt but that the Executive 
Council, dominated by the reaction- 
ary Republican Woll-Hutcheson ele- 
ments, with the connivance or sur- 
render of William Green, tried to 
defeat Roosevelt and to elect Dewey. 
Had they succeeded in this plot, it 
would have constituted a disaster, 
not only to our country, but to the 
whole democratic world. This dis- 
aster was prevented only by the fact 
that the great mass of A. F. of L. 
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members, disregarding the line of 
the Executive Council, came out ac. 
tively, together with the C.1.O. work- 
ers, with the railroad men, and with 
the coal miners, in defiance of Lewis, 





for Roosevelt. The reactionary mi- 
nority clique in the A. F. of L. Ex 
ecutive Council, which has long in. 
jured the American labor movement, 
is now becoming a menace to world 
progress and it must be taken seri- 
ously in hand by the progressive 
forces in the A. F. of L. 

The interests of organized labor in 
this country, the welfare of the 
whole American people, require im- 
peratively that the A. F. of L. be 
come part of the great new world 
federation of labor. The Greens, 
Wolls, Hutchesons, Meaneys, Lew- 
ises and Dubinskys must be pushed 
aside by the workers and the pro 
gressive-minded leaders in the A. F. 
of L. When the new world move 
ment assembles again in September 
finally to consolidate the trade union 
international, there must be present 
a full delegation from all sections of 
American organized labor—A. F. of 
L. C10. Railroad Brotherhoods 


and coal miners. 
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THE 1945 MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


Memorandum submitted by the National Board to the meeting of the 


National Committee, C.P.A., March 10-12, 1945 


In the period ahead the problem confronting the American people is 
that of guaranteeing that the present course of the nation toward world 
cooperation, lasting peace and orderly domestic progress, is not reversed in 
the elections of 1946 and 1948. 

It is with this over-all objective in mind that we approach the preparations 
for the 1945 municipal elections. These elections, coming as a prelude to 
the crucial congressional and gubernatorial elections of 1946, must help 
consolidate and further extend the democratic coalition which elected Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and which supports his policies. 

Towards this end the following is needed: 


1. The realization wherever possible of local electoral coalitions which 
unite labor and all the pro-Roosevelt forces (whether Democratic, Indepen- 
dent or Independent Republican) around one progressive mayoralty candi- 
date or ticket. 


2. Such coalitions can only be formed and can only be successful where 
the elections are kept from degenerating into unprincipled partisan brawls. 
Any tendencies towards narrow partisanship will only rebound to the 
advantage of the reactionaries in both parties, especially to the reactionary 
Republicans, for it will drive progressive Republicans who voted for 
Roosevelt back into the traditional Republican fold; it will alienate a con- 
siderable body of independent voters; and it will create an atmosphere of 
indifference on the part of a large section of the electorate, with the conse- 
quences of a low registration and a large stay-at-home vote. 


3. In those cities in which local elections are conducted along traditional 
party lines, it is advisable that the coalition be formed around an acceptable 
pro-Roosevelt candidate or ticket. However, it is extremely important that 
special care be taken in the selection of the right type of candidate. The 
prime consideration should be to find the candidate who can unite around 
himself the broadest coalition and who therefore has the best chance of 
victory. This rules out the hack type of candidate who may be strong with 
the political machine but weak with the people. Such candidates cannot rise 
above narrow partisan considerations and cannot therefore successfully 
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appeal to the independent voters. It also rules out the tendency of certain 
liberals who want only “perfect” candidates and of certain labor forces who 
want only so-called “labor candidates” irrespective of the needs of the coalj- 
tion as a whole and the practical problems of the given election. 


4. Where local elections are conducted on a non-partisan basis without 
the two traditional parties on the ballot, the best opportunity exists for un. 
scrambling old party lines and uniting the broadest forces of both parties 
around progressive policies and candidates. Of course, in many places the 
non-partisanship exists only in form, while the content remains the same 
old two-party tug of war. However, it is true that under this form of 
election it is more possible to concentrate the attention of the voters on 
issues and men and women as they stand on issues instead of on party labels, 

The stronger the Republican tradition, influence and organization are 
in a community, the more important does it become to utilize these non- 
partisan forms in a truly non-partisan fashion, with the objective of bringing 
together a new type of local coalition. In such places it may be necessary 
to unite around some progressive Republican or independent Republican 
candidate, as long as such action does not lead to a strengthening of the 
Republican machine, but on the contrary, to the weakening of the Hoover- 
Dewey-Vandenberg leadership in the Republican Party. For this reason it is 
extremely important that such local coalitions include the basic pro-Roosevelt 
forces in the community and, wherever possible, the local leadership of the 
Democratic Party itself. 


5. Of prime importance is the correct selection of issues. This cannot 
wait until the last phase of the campaign has begun or after the selection 
of candidates. The most qualified candidates cannot and will not emerge 
from a vacuum; they can only come forward on the basis of vital issues 
and the public discussion of these issues. These issues will of course vary 
from city to city, depending upon the kind of administration the city has 
had, the specific local developments, the nature and extent of the city’s 
war-time and post-war reconversion problems, etc. 

To guarantee that a broad program is put forth representative of the 
needs of the city as a whole and acceptable to all the basic forces in 
the coalition, it would be advisable to encourage the holding of broad 
Citizens’ Conferences which, in advance of the elections, can discuss the 
problems of the city in a dispassionate fashion and urge certain policies and 
measures upon all parties and candidates. Such conferences, having the 
active participation and support of the labor movement, can do much from 
the outset to give a correct non-partisan tone to the election. 

This year there exists an excellent opportunity to utilize the municipal 
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elections as a means of reaching the people and clarifying them on the 
bigger issues of foreign and domestic policy, as well as to get all local candi- 
dates to express themselves one way or another on the policies of the 
Roosevelt Administration and on specific legislation before Congress 
and State Legislatures. This is so because not a single issue of any importance 
to our cities today can be solved within the four walls of those cities alone, 
for these largely depend for solution upon state and Federal policies and aid. 
This arises from the chronic financial crisis in which our cities find them- 
selves; a crisis which urgently calls for a sharp revision in state and city 
relations in the direction of more home rule and a greater share of state 
taxes for the cities. Neither the problem of education, nor of frozen wages 
of civil service employees, nor of the realty tax burden on small home owners, 
nor of the antiquated transit systems, can be met in anything more than a 
superficial fashion so long as this situation prevails. Likewise, post-war slum 
clearance and housing and public works programs are entirely dependent 
upon how much assistance the cities will get from the Federal and state 
governments and on what happens to President Roosevelt’s post-war sixty- 
million jobs program. 


6. The organized labor movement carries a great responsibility in these 
elections. It must strive to unite its own ranks (A. F. of L., C.1.O. and 
Railroad Brotherhoods) behind one set of candidates in each municipality. 
It must help unite the broadest coalition which includes, not only labor, but 
the progressive forces of all classes and the Negro people. It must display 
initiative and heightened independent political and electoral activity. 


7. The lessons learned in last year’s election, emphasizing the importance 
of registration and getting out the vote, must not be forgotten this year. It is 
of tremendous importance that the electorate be aroused and that the coun- 
try reach a new high water mark for popular participation in local elections. 
This of course necessitates special steps to reach our men in the armed forces, 
particularly those overseas. 


8. The C.P.A. as an organization must participate actively in all phases 
of the election campaign. Its prime role must be that of bringing forth and 
clarifying issues and influencing the course and tone of the election in a 
non-partisan direction. 


Only in this fashion can the mayoralty and local elections this year help 
strengthen the democratic coalition around President Roosevelt and the 
unity of the nation. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS * 


By GILBERT GREEN 


In inTRopucING the memorandum 
on the Municipal Elections for your 
discussion and action, let me first 
emphasize the decisive importance 
of the time element. Approximately 
50 per cent of this year’s city elec- 
tions take place before July. For these 
spring elections, it is already too late 
to prepare adequately. Even for those 
taking place in November, prepara- 
tions cannot be delayed, but must 
get under way immediately. 

In the second place, I should like 
to repeat what is emphasized in the 
memorandum: namely, the need for 
viewing all local elections in perspec- 
tive, as they relate to the lineup for 
1946 and 1948. This means that the 
major objectives must be the con- 
solidation and strengthening of the 
coalition around Roosevelt; and, con- 
versely, the weakening of the reac- 
tionary forces in both parties, espe- 
cially the Hoover, Dewey, Vanden- 
berg, Taft leadership of the Republi- 
can Party. 

The key that will open the door 

* Remarks delivered at the meeting of the Na- 


tional Committee, C.P.A., March 11, 1945, in 
introducing the discussion of the preceding Mem- 
orandum. 





to the broadest unity in every muni- 
cipality is that of non-partisanship. 
A non-partisan approach is more ne- 
cessary this year than ever, and has 
greater possibilities of success. Ik is 
interesting to note that of the 1% 
cities with a population of 25,000 or 
over which are holding elections this 
year, 40 per cent have so-alled 
non-partisan administrations, 31 per 
cent Republican administrations and 
25 per cent Democratic adminis 
trations. If all Southern cities 
are eliminated from this calcula 
tion, there are left 144 Northern cit- 
ies with elections this year. Of these 
the non-partisan group would still 
make up 4o per cent of the total; the 
cities under Democratic administra- 
tion would fall to 20 per cent, and 
those under Republican administra- 
tion would rise to 36 per cent. 
These figures are very revealing, 
for they are based, not on the type 
of election in the given cities, but on 
how the various city governments 
view the character of their own ad 
ministrations. For example, in the 
material prepared for this meeting, 
New York is listed as haying a non- 
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partisan administration, which it has, 
but New York nonetheless has a 
partisan type of election, with party 
primaries and party tickets. On the 
other hand, Cleveland and Chicago 
are listed as having Democratic ad- 
ministrations, which they have, yet 
the type of elections held in these 
two cities is non-partisan. 

Let us therefore look at the rela- 
tive figures pertaining to types of 
elections. In the United States there 
are 409 cities with a population of 
25,000 or over. Two hundred and 
forty-two of these, or 59 per cent, 
hold non-partisan type of local ‘elec- 
tions; and 167, or 41 per cent, the 
partisan type with the traditional two 
parties on the ballot. 

There is therefore a fundamental 
distinction between local and Federal 
elections of which we must not lose 
sight. It is obvious that the voters 
are even more prone to disregard 
party labels in a local campaign than 
they are in a national one. Even 
where the two party tug-of-war still 
takes place behind a facade of non- 
partisanship, it is still more possible 
to sway the voters by issues and for 
or against candidates on the basis of 
issues. 

Let me cite an example from New 
York State to prove this. The city 
of Jamestown is located in Chautau- 
qua County, one of the rock-ribbed 
Republican regions of our state. Yet 
in this city there is a local adminis- 
tration which was elected with the 
support of labor, and having labor 
men in the administration itself. And 
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although the mayor of the city is an 
independent Republican, his admin- 
istration is none to the liking of the 
old-line Republican machine. 

In communities of this kind where 
the Republican influence is so strong, 
the only hope of influencing the 
course of the election is to help find 
a candidate who is independent of 
both machines. And where he hap- 
pens to be nominally a Republican, it 
is all to the good, as long as he has 
enough gumption to remain inde- 
pendent and not become a tool of the 
Republican machine, and as long as 
the local coalition remains strong 
enough to bolster him in this resolve. 

A similar positive experience took 
place in the 29th Congressional Dis- 
trict represented formerly by Hamil- 
ton Fish. Had the Democrats not 
agreed to run an independent Re- 
publican on their ticket against 
Hamilton Fish, this _ pro-fascist 
demagogue would still be the repre- 
sentative of that district today. And 
let me add in passing, that there are 
very many honest and progressive 
Republicans who can be worked 
with and can help widen the breach 
inside the Republican Party between 
the progressive and the reactionary 
forces. 

Only by an approach of this kind 
to predominantly Republican re- 
gions, can the labor movement begin 
to play a vital role in the political 
life of such communities and help 
weaken the grip of reaction in the 
Republican Party. 
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Now as to issues. These will of 
course vary from city to city, but I 
want to take this opportunity to 
speak about one or two issues that af- 
fect all, or nearly all, cities at this 
time. Nearly every city in the United 
States is in the throes of serious 
financial difficulties. This situation 
has, in fact, become chronic. Our 
cities today derive the largest portion 
of their revenues—some as high as 
75 per cent—from taxes on real es- 
tate. These revenues accruing to the 
cities are barely sufficient to meet 
static operational expenditures, and 
are completely inadequate to deal 
with the dynamic needs of a modern 
city for expanded services of every 
variety—increased salaries for city 
employees, improved schools, hos- 
pital and recreational facilities; or 
to make basic capital investments 
for long-time city improvements, 
whether in the form of road build- 
ing, the construction of new schools, 
hospitals and libraries, or slum 
clearance. 

In most states the realty tax is held 
down by statutory limitation. In 
New York State this limitation is 
2 per cent of assessed realty valua- 
tion. At the same time, most cities 
have no independent taxing powers 
of their own, except those given them 
by the state. The city is thus forced 
to go hat-in-hand to the state begging 
for the right to levy this or that tax, 
most often meeting with refusal; the 
only recourse before the city is to re- 
quest increased state aid. 

There was a justification for this 


type of city-state relationship when 
our cities were small and far-be. 
tween, or when our American econ- 
omy was mainly agrarian in char 
acter. Today, a city like New York, 
with more than seven of the state's 
thirteen million population, is still 
without home rule when it comes to 
taxation. Even this would not be s 
bad if the state gave the city its 
proper share of state collected taxes, 
or increased state grants for specific 
purposes. But this is not the case, 
The state holds on tightly to its 
purse-strings, while refusing to re- 
lease the city from its financial strait- 
jacket. 

In the last decade the states them- 
selves were in dire straits due to the 
terrific burden of unemployment re- 
lief, prior to our system of unem- 
ployment insurance, and the gener- 
ally lower revenues from income 
taxes during the depression years. 
Under such circumstances the cities 
could only grumble as to their sad 
fate, although they did receive gen- 
erous amounts of aid from the fed- 
eral government for relief, education, 
housing, etc. Now, however, we are 
confronted with a national picture 
of mounting state surpluses, going 
into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars yearly, contrasted with the con- 
tinued unaleviated plight of the cit- 
ies. Thus the grumbling of yester- 
day is assuming the material propor- 
tions of a movement insisting upon a 
change in state and municipal fiscal 
relations. 

Let me give you a few facts as to 
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the financial status of the states as 
compared to the cities. New York 
State has already accumulated, in 
fact has actually frozen, a surplus of 
















313 millions of dollars. Pennsylvania 
has a surplus of approximately 170 
millions. North Carolina has 57 mil- 
lions. New Jersey expects by next 
year to have 68 millions, and figures 
could be cited from many other 
states—all pointing to a similar de- 
velopment. 

To sum it up. By the end of 1945 
the state governments will have ac- 
cumulated surpluses approximating 
the total indebtedness of our state 
governments the year before, which 
amonted to the huge sum of $2,768,- 
000,000. The city governments, how- 
ever, without adequate surpluses, re- 
main burdened with a staggering 
total of indebtedness of 13 to 14 bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Superficially, the situation of our 
cities appears better than it really is 
because the worst features of the 
above situation are being cushioned 
by the wartime restrictions on build- 
ing activity and by the forced war- 
time reduction in city service and 
personnel. These have temporarily 
removed from city budgets items 
which relieve part of the immediate 
pressure but only at the cost of fu- 
ture accumulated demand. Also, the 
curtailment of building activity and 
the consequent housing and building 
shortage which has developed, has 
raised realty values, created a tight 
housing situation, with the result 
that the realty interests are at this 
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moment better able to meet their tax 
obligations to the city than ever be- 
fore. 

Once priorities are lifted on build- 
ing materials, what will be the situa- 
tion? There will be a pent-up de- 
mand for immediate action on long- 
needed repairs and construction. 
This is taken into account by the 
various city post-war plans. New 
York City is planning projects total- 
ing $1,200,000,000. Detroit is plan- 
ning to spend $270,000,000, Chicago 
$900,000,000, Los Angeles $400,000,- 
ooo and Cleveland $170,000,000—to 
take a few. 

But—and this is the nub of the 
problem—these cities do not have 
sufficient funds with which to carry 
these post-war plans through. They 
are all depending to a greater or 
lesser degree upon receiving large- 
scale federal and state assistance for 
the execution of these plans. Mil- 
waukee and Lansing, Michigan, are 
the only two cities that are excep- 
tions to this rule. Milwaukee is 
thinking of financing its own post- 
war projects through its yearly tax 
returns, but then again its post-war 
projects total only $22,000,000, which 
is little indeed for a city of the size 
and importance of Milwaukee. 

Thus this problem of city finances 
emerges as a central issue, and 
around it, two things should be 
achieved: (1) a greater mass pressure 
upon the state administration for the 
basic remedying of this situation; 
and (2) a closer cooperation between 
the city and federal governments and 
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support for Roosevelt’s sixty million 
jobs program as a fundamental pre- 
requisite to the basic solution of the 
problem of our cities. Thus, every 
important question which touches on 
local finances, and what local issue 
does not, can and must be tied up 
with the national perspective. 


As most northern states are at this 
time in the hands of Republican ad- 
ministrations (New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, California, etc.) this 
also provides an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for developing a non-partisan 
pressure upon Republican governors 
and state legislatures, while at the 
same time winning non-partisan sup- 
port for the Roosevelt program. 

In New York State we are wit- 
nessing a very sharp cleavage in the 
ranks of the Republicans on this and 
other matters. The New York State 
Conference of Mayors has asked for 
state aid for New York cities and a 
change in fiscal relations. Republi- 
can mayors are just as anxious to get 
this as Democratic mayors. In fact 
it was the Republican mayor of Yon- 
kers, N. Y., who pleaded in person 
at the state budget hearings some 
weeks ago and criticized firmly, 
though gently, Dewey’s fallacious ar- 
guments on this subject. 

However, this problem has not yet 
been made the concern of the people 
in the cities. It is looked upon too 
much as merely a problem for the 
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city administrations. Until we bring 
it to the people, the city adminis 
trations themselves will hesitate to 
open their guns on Dewey for fear of 
retaliation when they want some spe. 
cial favor, or in the case of Republi. 
can mayors, for fear of reprisals in 
Republican ranks. 

It is no longer enough to press 
upon city governments for this or 
that need. It is also necessary to de- 
velop a movement that can help the 
city government solve its problems 
more basically. 

There are many questions of 
municipal government that. require 
deep thinking on our part, a think 
ing based on our general perspective 
for the years ahead. For example, 
when realty taxes were a few deci- 
mal points below the 2 per cent limit 
in the city, we used to raise a hue 
and cry demanding that realty be 
taxed to the hilt. In fact if there 
were no 2 per cent limit, we would 
have been asking for 5 per cent or 
10 per cent. But this whole ques 
tion deserves more basic considera 
tion. There is considerable merit to 
the charge that certain types of 
realty is overtaxed, or that the form 
of taxation upon realty is bad. I be 
lieve that there is justice in the ar- 
gument that the weaknesses in our 
present system of realty taxation isa 
contributing reason for the large 
blighted areas in all of our major 
cities. These obsolescent neighbor 
hoods exist for years upon years, de- 
teriorating before our eyes. Why? 
Because it is unprofitable to redevel- 
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op these formerly over-developed 
areas due to the high cost of this land 
and property and the higher rate of 
taxation. It is much more profitable 
to purchase cheaper land, and to de- 
velop new communities, on the out- 
lying sections of the city or in the 
suburbs and at lower taxes. Thus 
we have a situation in which new cit- 
ies are constantly growing up around 
old, dirty, disease-ridden blighted 
areas and slums. There is a flight of 
capital to the periphery followed also 
by a flight of city population which 
is aided in this quest for a decent 
home and a green tree by modern 
transportation facilities, especially the 
automobile. 

The problem of our cities today 
is not so much that of expanding 
outward. That will take place any- 
way even though this process multi- 
plies the cost of city administration 
in geometric proportions. The big 
problem before us is that of rebuild- 
ing and redeveloping huge areas of 
our present cities on a planned basis 
and at the expense of our present 
siums. 

A great improvement over the 
present form of realty taxation would 
be to tax real estate not on the basis 
of its assessed valuation, but on the 
basis of its current income, that is, 
upon the gross rental value of occu- 
pied properties. This would mean 
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a far increased revenue for the city, 
when realty is doing well, but in 
those areas where buildings are 
partly occupied or where they stand 
vacant, taxation would be reduced 
proportionately. 

The tendency of the labor move- 
ment to press for a solution to city 
finances by demanding increased 
realty taxes is also one of the reasons 
why the reactionary Republicans 
have been able to make such firm 
inroads among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of small home owners who 
usually see in every demand of labor 
upon the city government the threat 
of increased taxation for themselves. 
If, however, more pressure could be 
exerted in the direction of a funda- 
mental re-examination of state and 
city fiscal relations, and of city 
finances as a whole, it would be pos- 
sible to turn the ire of these small 
home owners from the labor move- 
ment and the progressive forces in 
the city to the Dewey administration 
in New York State and similar state 
administrations elsewhere. 

These are a few thoughts on the 
memorandum before you. The 
municipal elections this year give us 
the opportunity to begin to fashion 
the thinking of the people about 
their city as it is related to the Amer- 
ica of the future and as it is related 
to the state and federal governments. 








A NATIONAL 
BUDGET FOR 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 


By J. R. WILSON 


THE PRESIDENT’s fourth wartime bud- 
get message pictures a nation geared 
to global anti-fascist war. It is a 
monetary measure of the efforts of 
our nation dedicated, along with its 
Allies, to the completion of military 
victory and to the achievement of a 
post-war economy of maximum pro- 
duction and employment. 

The budget is an important weap- 
on. The 1942 Budget was an instru- 
ment for transforming a peace econ- 
omy into a war economy. The 1943 
Budget was an instrument for wag- 
ing total war. The 1944 Budget was 
an instrument for the great offensives 
against the Axis. The 1945-46 Bud- 
get is a weapon for climactic battles 
while preparing for the transforma- 
tion of an all-out war economy into 
a full-employment peace economy. 

The budget, despite its 1500 pages, 
must be mastered. Financial affairs, 
fiscal policy and taxation must be- 
come weapons in the hands of the 
people. The stakes are too high to 
leave them be shaped alone by fiscal 
experts or financiers. These matters 
perform a vital role in the winning 
of the war. They are destined to 
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play a vital role in winning the peace 
—in achieving the President’s pro- 
gram to attain 60,000,000 jobs and 
an Economic Bill of Rights. 


THE NEW BUDGET 


In over-all terms the new budget 
calls for a total expenditure of $83 
billions in the fiscal year 1946, begin. 
ning July 1, 1945, and ending June 
30, 1946. $70 billions will be spent 
for direct war expenditures. This is 
a tentative estimate. Actual expen- 
ditures, the President has emphas- 
ized, will depend on developments 
on the battlefronts. Lend-lease will 
take about one-sixth of war expendi- 
tures. 

The completion of military victory 
is the predominating consideration 
and purpose of the new budget. “We 
on the home front must back our 
fighting men and women to the lim- 
it,” is the keynote with which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt opened his message to 
Congress on the Federal Budget. 
The message warned against com- 
placency and over-optimism. “I have 
not made in the past,” said the 
President, “and I shall not now 
make, any prediction concerning 
the length of the war. My only 
prediction is that our enemies will be 
totally defeated before we lay down 
our arms.” 

From July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1946, 
World War II will have cost the 
United States $450 billions. The na- 
tional debt will have risen to $292 bil- 
lions—a per capita debt of $2,116 for 
138,000,000 Americans. At its peak 
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after World War I the per capita debt 
was only $242; after the Civil War, 
$76. . 

To meet the interest on this un- 
precedented debt will require $4.5 bil- 
lion annually. Veterans’ pensions 
and benefits for 1946 will reach $2.6 
billion. Tax refunds will require 
§2.7 billion, of which $1 billion will 
be refunds of excess tax-withholdings 
to wage and salary earners, and the 
balance to corporations. 

These “aftermath-of-war” expen- 
ditures—veterans’ benefits, interest, 
refunds—will thus rise to a total of 
$0.8 billion in the coming fiscal year. 
This total, the President noted, “is 
larger than the whole Federal bud- 
get five years ago.” To meet these 
costs, high taxes will be required. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL PROGRAMS 


The budget message faces the 
problems of the transition period and 
the post-war period. In the interna- 
tional sphere, the President stressed 
the need to secure world-wide eco- 
nomic cooperation. He said: 


We have learned that just as the 
United States cannot afford to be iso- 
lationist in its political philosophy, nei- 
ther can it stand the malignant effects 
of economic isolationism. 


The President presented a compre- 
hensive program to stimulate interna- 
tional trade and investment. He 
called for immediate Congressional 
action on a 3-point program: 


1. Acceptance of the Bretton 
Woods agreement. This agreement 
was formulated by the United Na- 
tions’ representatives in July, 1944. 
It sets up an International Monetary 
Fund to eliminate artificial and de- 
structive exchange and currency prac- 
tices which result in economic waste 
and economic warfare. The Fund is 
essential to free the flow of com- 
merce. An_ International Bank 
would also be established to make 
direct long-term loans to war-torn 
countries for the reconstruction and 
development of their industry, agri- 
culture and trade. The bank will 
also guarantee private loans for these 
purposes. The loans would be used 
to purchase equipment. Losses re- 
sulting from these loans would be 
spread equitably among all member 
countries. The President urged Con- 
gress to accept the Bretton Woods 
proposals and enact legislation per- 
mitting the United States to make its 
proprotionate investment in the fund 
and the bank. 

2. Expansion of the lending power 
of the Export-Import Bank. There 
will be many types of foreign invest- 
ment which may not be fulfilled by 
the International Bank. There may 
be demand for loans in which other 
countries may not wish to participate. 
Here the Export-Import Bank would 
undertake long-term lending for re- 
construction and development. It 
could also provide short and medium- 
term credit to finance our exporters, 
especially during the succeeding years 
when foreign demand for our prod- 
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ucts will be very heavy. At present 
the resources of the Export-Import 
Bank are very limited. Expansion 
of its lending power is essential to 
the promotion of foreign trade and 
investment. 

3. Repeal of the Johnson Act. This 
law restricts loans which may be 
made to countries in default on debts 
arising out of World War I. It 
blocks foreign investment. It is a 
remnant of economic isolation. It 
should be wiped off the statute books. 

Certain banking circles are plotting 
to scuttle the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals. They would dwarf the in- 
ternational monetary fund and re- 
strict the role of the international 
bank. The C.LO. is to be applauded 
for the campaign it has undertaken 
to rally public support for their adop- 
tion. 

The American people must be mo- 
bilized on this issue. The complexi- 
ties and technical provisions of Bret- 
ton Woods must be translated into 
language which can be understood 
by the common man. It involves 
his bread and butter and his security. 

Foreign trade is a strategic sector 
in our economy, far outweighing its 
magnitude. We are apt to forget 
that our pre-war exports of cotton 
alone furnished more employment 
than the P.W.A. and W.P.A. pro- 
vided at their peak. The loss of our 
export market for corn and hogs 
resulted in long years of declining 
farm prices. The motion picture, ma- 
chine tool and automotive industries 
rely on foreign markets to maintain 


the extra volume of business which 
is often necessary for profits. 

Full employment at home will not 
be achieved unless international 
trade and investment are revived 
and living standards abroad lifted. 
Reciprocally, American prosperity is 
essential to world prosperity. With 
full employment assured in the 
United States, other nations will be 
more ready to undertake internation- 
al commitments. Thus, American 
prosperity and world prosperity are 
interlocked. 


POST-WAR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Full employment has been achieved 
under the impact of huge war ex- 
penditures. In the spring of 1940, 
we had about 500,000 in the armed 
services, about 8,000,000 idle and 45, 
000,000 employed. At present our 
total labor force is employed. There 
are about 12,000,000 serving in the 
armed forces, and about 52,000,000 
working in war and civilian produc- 
tion. What changes have occurred 
in our national economy in this pe- 
riod? 

The over-all changes are dramati- 
cally outlined in the “Nation’s Bud- 
get”—a statistical table appearing for 
the first time in the President's fis- 
cal message. This table shows the 
changes which have taken place in 
the magnitude of incomes, expendi- 
tures and savings of the economic 
groups of the nation from 1939 to 


1944. 
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THE NATION’S BUDGET 


CaLENDAR YEARS 1939 AND 1944 
(Current prices* in billions) 


ECONOMIC GROUP 


Calendar year 1939 Calendar year 1944 
Excess Excess 
Expen- (+), def- Expen- (+), def- 


Receipts ditures icit(—) Receipts om icit (—) 


Consumers 
Income after taxes .. 
Expenditures (consumer goods and 
services ..... 
Savings (+) 
Business 
Undistributed profits and reserves 
Capital expenditures (investment) 
Excess of receipts (+) or capital ex- 
penditures (—) 
State and Local Government 
Revenues and taxes 
Expenditures 
Excess of receipts (+) or deficit (—) 
Federal Government 
Revenues and taxes 
Expenditures 
Excess of receipts (+) or deficit(—) 
Less: Adjustmentst 
Total: Gross National Product 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance 


$67.3 


$8.3 


$8.9 


$6.5 


$2.4 
$88.6 


$132.8 
$61.7 $97.0 
+$5.6 +$35.8 


$12.3 
$10.9 $2.6 


—$2.6 +$9.7 
$10.4 
$9.1 $8.8 


—$o.2 +$1.6 


$47.9 
$95.0 
—$47.1 
$5.9 $5.9 


$9.3 
—$2.8 
$2.4 


$197.5 
$88.6 $197.5 


Oo o 


* Prices in 1944 were between 25 and 30 per cent above 1939. 
+ Mainly government expenditures for other than goods and services. 


Note that, despite the monumental 
volume of war expenditures, amount- 
ing to $95 billions, expenditures for 
consumer goods and services in- 
creased—from $61.7 billions to $97.0 
billions, or $74.6 billions in 1939 
prices (assuming 1944 prices were 30 
per cent above 1939 prices). Civilian 
production increased while produc- 


ing the colossal volume of goods and 
services needed for the war effort. 
While fighting the greatest war in 
history, the country has succeeded in 
raising the standard of living of the 
population as a whole above the level 
of any peace-time year. 

Note that the total output of our 
productive resources has made a tre- 
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mendous leap. The gross national 
product has climbed from $88.6 bil- 
lions in 1939 to $197.5 billions in 
1944—or $151 billions in 1939 prices 
—an increase of more than 70 per 
cent over 1939 levels. This vast co- 
operative achievement of our people 
—industry, labor, agriculture, and all 
other groups—was only possible be- 
cause of Government organization 
of united effort, Government plan- 
ning, Government financing, and 
Government settlement of conflicts of 
interest on the economic front. It 
is within this framework that the 
magnificent accomplishments have 
been achieved. 

The sum total of expenditures of 
the four economic groups adds up to 
what the economists call the “gross 
national product.” This is equivalent 
to the total production of goods and 
services, wthout reduction of depre- 
ciation charges and reserves which 
accountants treat as deductions from 
production but which are often fic- 
titious bookkeeping figures. The 
gross national product is the gen- 
erally accepted measurement of our 
nation’s total economic activity. 

The statistics show that there has 
been a sharp reduction in private 
capital investment. Capital invest- 
ment for war production has been 
financed mainly by the Government 
which is now the owner of a tremen- 
dous production plant. 

Note, too, that the total income 
and the total expenditures of the 
four economic groups balance. These 
pivotal facts point the way to the 





attainment of full employment in the 
post-war era. 


THE ANATOMY OF 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Look back at the statistics cited in 
the Nation’s Budget. Note that our 
economy is producing goods and ser- 
vices at the rate of $197 billion a year. 
In 1929 the gross national product 
was around $99 billion—half the size. 
During the war we have created a 
giant economic skyscraper. But al- 
most half of the anatomy of this giant 
structure is composed of ‘war ex- 
penditures. When war expenditures 
are withdrawn, the danger is that the 
skyscraper may cave in. A trans 
fusion is imperative. 

We must fill in the gap left by 
the drop in war expenditures. Con- 
sumers’ expenditures and business in- 
vestments must offset the reduction 
in war expenditures. The President 
has concluded that consumers’ ex- 
penditures and business investments 
must increase by about 50 per cent 
above the 1939 level if full employ- 
ment is to be provided by private en- 
terprise. A radical improvement in 
the standard of living in the post- 
war era is a fundamental necessity 
for full employment. 

Harry Hopkins has put his fin- 
ger on the core of the problem when 
he said: 


America’s economic future and sus- 
tained prosperity lie more in the ex- 
panding of consumption and raising the 
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standard of living of her masses than in 
any other single direction. (The Amer- 
ican magazine, October, 1944.) 


We must maintain the total stream 
of purchasing power at high tide. 
In the sphere of Federal Govern- 
ment, the President outlined a six- 
point program: 

1. Full civilian use of war plants 
no longer needed for war produc- 
tion; 

2. Assistance for travel and retrain- 
ing of war workers; 


3. Development of transportation 
facilities and river valleys; 


4. Expansion of coverage under 
social security, including medical 
care, liberalization of unemployment 
compensation benefits; 


5. Adoption of national and inter- 
national policies affecting trade, 
credit, investment competition and 
monopoly ; 

6. Overhauling the wartime tax 
structure. 


It is such measures which will 
help overcome the deep dislocations 
in our economy stemming from the 
war and hasten the transformation 
to a full-employment civilian econ- 
omy. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OF 1945 


The Nation’s Budget mirrors the 
maturing approach to the problem of 
maintaining full employment. It is 


a landmark of progress. It is a bal- 
ance sheet of the whole economy. 
It blends with the legislation (S. 380) 
introduced by Senator James E. Mur- 
ray of Montana to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring con- 
tinuing full employment. While it 
should not in itself be regarded as a 
panacea for full employment, the 
bill aims at creating a dynamic ap- 
proach to the problem of providing 
expanded production and consump- 
tion, thus creating sufficient job op- 
portunities. This is the twentieth-cen- 
tury extension to the Homestead 
Acts, the Railroad Land Grant Act, 
and the mineral and mining laws of 
the nineteenth century which helped 
expand our economy. 

The bill sets up a “National Pro- 
duction and Employment Budget.” 
Its purpose is to provide a business- 
like way of appraising: 

A. The number of jobs needed 
over a given period to guarantee full 
employment; 

B. The total of consumer-business- 
Government expenditures required 
to provide that number of jobs; 

C. The prospective volume of in- 
vestment and other expenditures by 
consumers, business, and Govern- 
ment, including expenditures in our 
foreign trade. 

If C equals B, the national pro- 
duction and employment is balanced, 
and full employment would be as- 
sured. 

If, however, C is less than B, un- 
employment would result. This de- 
ficiency, which would show up in un- 
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derproduction and unemployment, is 


to be over come by increasing aggre- 
gate expenditures of business, con- 
sumers, and Government to equal 
the amount B required to assure 
full employment. 

Suppose 60,000,000 persons are 
looking for jobs, and it is estimated 
that private enterprise can provide 
only 45,000,000. The bill sets out 
a twofold program to balance the de- 
ficiency. 

First, the Federal Government will 
undertake measures to stimulate and 
encourage the highest feasible levels 
of employment through private and 
other non-Federal investment and 
expenditure. Taxes might be re- 
duced. Loans might be made easier; 
interest rates reduced. Anti-mon- 
opoly legislation might be tightened 
to loosen the flow of trade and com- 
merce. Wage policies and working 
conditions might be revised; social 
security, expanded. Government pol- 
icies and programs to stimulate max- 
imum activity by private enterprise 
would be the major front. 

Second, if this program will not 
assure the required level of expendi- 
tures necessary to guarantee full em- 
ployment, the Federal Government 
will undertake a program of Federal 
investment and expenditure to fill 
the gap. This could include public 
works, public services, specific pro- 
grams for assistance to business, con- 
servation, and other public activities. 
Where public works are undertaken, 
all construction work is to be per- 
formed by private concerns. 
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EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The President’s responsibility, un- 
der the bill, is to report to Congress, 
at the beginning of each regular ses. 
sion, on the extent to which the econ- 
omy is providing jobs for all. [If 
he finds that there is unemployment 
or danger of unemployment, he must 
transmit his program for assuring 
full employment through stimulating 
private enterprise and through ne- 
cessary Government programs, to 
gether with recommendations for ad- 
ditional legislation. 

Congressional responsibilities are 
clearly defined. The full-employ- 
ment bill sets up a Joint Committee 
on the National Budget, composed 
of 15 members of each House. The 
committee would make a detailed 
study of the National Budget pre- 
pared by the President. 

By March 1, at the very latest, this 
committee would be expected to re- 
port to both Houses a joint resolu- 
tion setting forth a general policy 
for the National Budget for the next 
fiscal year. The joint resolution 
would be debated and could be 
amended by a majority of Congress. 
As finally agreed to, it would serve 
as a general policy framework with- 
in which the individual committees 
of Congress could work on individ- 
ual appropriation acts, revenue acts, 
and related measures. 

These provisions go a long way 
toward establishing the active inter- 
play between the Congress and the 
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Executive so essential for the coor- 
dination of the two branches of the 
Government. The complex economy 
of today calls for overhauling the 
outmoded and inadequate relations 
of these two branches. This joint 
executive-legislative responsibility for 
full employment opens the path to 
the modernizing of antiquated Gov- 
ernment machinery. It begins to ex- 
tract some of the desirable features 
of the British system. At the same 
time, the bill avoids the danger of 
delegating excessive power to the 
Executive, and the danger of in- 
volving Congress in administrative 
determinations. 

And, truly significant, it would 
enable the man on the street to know 
whether his representatives were 
properly serving him. If wrong pol- 
icies were adopted, if good policies 
were resisted, the voter would more 
easily know which political group 
or political leader was responsible. 
As Henry Wallace has said, the full- 
employment bill “would provide a 
method of political accountability to 
the people of our country.” And it 
would have the added virtue of stim- 
ulating political action by the people 
to see that the Congress and the 
President adopted the concrete pro- 
grams and policies essential to assure 
full employment. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE 
FULL-EMPLOYMENT BILL 


It is well to note that the bill does 
hot set any preconceived figure for 


the total number of jobs needed to 
provide full employment. The ac- 
tual number depends on changing 
factors—total population, the number 
of young people entering the labor, 
force, the size of our post-war armed 
forces, the number of women and old 
people leaving the labor force, the 
number of hours worked, technologi- 
cal progress, and other considera- 
tions. The exact number of jobs 
needed can best be determined cur- 
rently. The 60,000,000 figure for the 
post-war period represents the best 
estimate presently determinable. 

The enactment of the bill would 
have a healthy effect on the national 
debt. By stimulating high levels of 
national income, it would permit the 
collection of a comparatively high 
volume of taxes for debt-retirement 
purposes. It would thus tend to re- 
duce the annual service (interest) 
upon the debt. 

Full-employment legislation also 
provides protection against inflation- 
ary tendencies by stimulating a larger 
volume of production of goods and 
services. It would also guard against 
deflationary tendencies by stimulat- 
ing the volume of expenditures and 
investment which in turn would re- 
sult in higher national incomes and 
mass purchasing power. 

The philosophy of the bill differs 
from the “compensatory economy” 
philosophy developed during the 
1930’s. First, it places major emphasis 
upon non-Federal expenditures, 
while Federal expenditures are only 
to be used as a last resort. Second, 
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it aims to prevent unemployment, 
rather than taking up the slack after 
unemployment occurs. 


THE PEOPLE’S FIGHT FOR 
FOR THE FULL-EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT 


The full-employment act would 
set up machinery invaluable to assur- 
ing full employment. It paves the 
way for the strategic battle-plans to 
win the fight for full employment. 
It is an important weapon. It should 
be speeded into law. 


Already serious opposition is devel- 
oping to the full-employment legisla- 
tion. Senator Taft, a Republican 
spokesman of reaction, has attacked 
the bill, implying that it would create 
a “panacea of public spending.” The 
prior analysis shows how false is this 
charge. 


The National City Bank, in its 
monthly bulletins, challenges the con- 
cept of full employment. It contends 
that employment is the sole responsi- 
bility of private enterprise and that 
Government must not intervene. 
Stripped of its elaborations, its thesis 
is that nature must take its own 
course. And, it holds, private enter- 
prise cannot guarantee full employ- 
ment. Before denying Government 
responsibility, it might well consider 
the following quotation: 


If Government responsibility means 
stabilization of high business volume by 
control of the over-all volume of spend- 
ing and other general measures which 
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do not dictate how men shall earn their 
livings, it would be a capitalistic bles 
ing. 


This quotation appeared in the 
January 8, 1945, issue of the maga. 
zine Time. 

It might also examine an editorial 
which appeared in the June, 1938, is 
sue of Fortune magazine which 
said: 

Every business man who is not kid. 
ding himself knows that he does not 
know how to guarantee, without gov- 
ernment intervention, the markets with 
which alone his free competitive capi- 
talism can function. Every business man 
who is not kidding himself knows that, 
if left to its own devices, business would 
sooner or later run headlong into an 
other 1930. 


And, finally, it might reread the 
statement made by a political leader: 


Government’s first job in the peace- 
time years ahead will be to see that 
conditions exist which promote wide- 
spread job opportunities in private en- 
terprise. . . . 

If at any time there are not sufficient 
jobs in private employment to go 
around, the government can and must 
create job opportunities, because there 
must be jobs for all in this country of 
ours. 


That statement was made in San 
Francisco on September 21, 1944, by 
none other than the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency, Thomas 
E. Dewey! 

All of these quotations might prof- 
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itably be read by those who may be 
disposed to oppose the full-employ- 
ment bill. 

The full-employment act will, of 
itself, not achieve the goal. It would 
create the framework for the policies 
and programs that would be under- 
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taken within that structure: The 
goal can be made a reality only 
through the concerted action of the 
people of our country—labor, busi- 
ness, agriculture, and all other groups 
—acting unitedly through the me- 
dium of their Government. 








A PROGRAM FOR 
DEVELOPING 


COMMUNIST CADRES 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


Tue capacity of the Communist Po- 
litical Association to translate into 
action the policies of its leading 
committees is directly related to the 
development of its cadres. It calls 
for their systematic cultivation, for 
their theoretical development, for 
the full unfolding of their abilities 
and effectiveness to win broad mass 
support for our policies. 

The historic decisions of the Mos- 
cow, Teheran and Crimean confer- 
ences, which have established for 
the entire epoch ahead, the scope, 
political objectives, and social align- 
ments, provide the basis for the re- 
lations of the C.P.A. with other 
groups. In accordance with this per- 
spective we must now promote and 
train all C.P.A. cadres. 

When we speak of a new historic 
period of world democracy opening 
up for mankind, characterized by the 
peaceful co-existence and collabora- 
tion of the socialist and capitalist sec- 
tors of the world, and the collabora- 
tion of all classes in our nation 
dedicated toward this end, it becomes 
essential that the training of all 
C.P.A. cadres shall be conducted 
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with the view to systematically 
equipping our members and lead- 
ing forces with a full understanding 
of the historical significance of 
these developments. Under condi- 
tions of long-term collaboration 
with all other groups, it becomes 
doubly necessary to help our cadres 
master the science of Marxism 
Leninism in its application to the 
new epoch now unfolding, so that 
they can make a distinctive contribu. 
tion to the solution of the new and 
complicated problems of today. 
The main objectives of our cadre 
training shall be to enable Commu- 
nists better to serve and contribute 
to the labor and democratic peoples 
movements, and thus to the nation. 
Toward this end it is necessary to 
equip them with a firm grasp of the 
essentials of creative Marxism, to 
deepen their understanding of the 









special vanguard characteristics of the 
Communist organization as an integ- 
ral part of the working class, always 
concerned with advancing the inter- 
ests of all labor and the nation. While 
the C.P.A. has the same immediate 
objectives as many other forces and 
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organizations within the democratic 
coalition, it is distinguished from all 
these organizations and groups by its 
Marxist ideology, and consequently 
its ability to foresee developments, 
provide answers to new and compli- 
cated problems, and to fight consis- 
tently for the realization of the poli- 
cies demanded by the new conditons. 
The promotion and training of our 
cadres should occur in an atmosphere 
and in a spirit of pride in the role 
and contributions of the C.P.A. in 
the interests of labor and welfare of 
our nation. Precisely because our or- 
ganization is based upon tested 
Marxist principles, all C.P.A. mem- 
bers are cadres of leadership in rela- 
tion to the mass movements. Our 
organization must not only be a 
place where the principles of Marx- 
ism are learned and where they are 
applied to the working out of imme- 
diate policy, but must also serve the 
function of preparing our members 
and leaders to function in the mass 
movement. Therefore attention shall 
also be. given to specialized training 
for various specific phases of work, 
equipping our members to become 
experts in the numerous problems 
now connected with the development 
of mass work today. 


PRESENT-DAY STATUS 
OF OUR CADRES 


The extensive and effective work 
of the C.P.A. in the past period is 
measured in a major way by our 
contribution to the democratic coali- 
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tion, our analysis especially of the 
significance of the Teheran concord, 
our role in the national elections, in 
the struggle for maintaining the no- 
strike pledge, etc. This work is an 
outstanding tribute to our present 
cadres, with all their inexperiences 
and consequent weaknesses. 

Some twelve thousand Commu- 
nists have entered the armed forces 
of our nation. Among this number 
there were several thousand Commu- 
nist leaders. These included 86 full- 
time State officers, many times that 
number of County full-time officers, 
and the hundreds of full-time Com- 
munist trade union or other mass or- 
ganization leaders. In making their 
contribution to the armed services, 
some counties and states have been 
stripped of leadership several times. 
Thousands of club leaders and other 
thousands of trade union leaders are 
included in these twelve thousand. 
This condition inevitably created the 
need to train a substantially new 
leading cadre, which was effectively 
met only by the bold pr. motion of 
hundreds of new men ai d women 
to key posts in our Associ tion. 

The significance of the contribu- 
tion and work of our pres nt cadres 
can be fully estimated when we con- 
sider the following main facts: 

Their role and contribution in the 
many labor and political mass organ- 
izations, committees and movements 
—all serving the war effort and the 
nation. 

Their almost complete lack of or- 
ganized training, seen in the fact 
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that for three years, full-time schools 
were almost entirely suspended. 

The long hours of work in war 
‘industries. 

The large number of women 
members drawn into leadership, par- 
ticularly in the clubs, who had no 
previous experience and have many 
family difficulties and obligations. 

The large number, not drafted, 
who moved to new localities to work 
in war industries, uprooted from the 
communities where they were 
known and had accumulated experi- 
ences. 

The more complicated problems 
facing a C.P.A. leader today than 
in the past. 

The fundamental changes in pol- 
icy during the war years would have 
taxed even our old cadres; yet the 
new leading forces responded and 
fulfilled their responsibilities in the 
main with great effectiveness. This 
has been possible, of course, because 
of the fundamental soundness of the 
C.P.A. policies as outlined by the 
National Committee; the strength 
and sustai: ed work of the core of 
national | adership operating from 
the Natior al Office and in a number 
of key d stricts; the confidence in 
promoting inexperienced members to 
positions of leadership; and the hard 
work of our entire membership, their 
extreme confidence and devotion to 
the policies of the C.P.A. and its 
leadership. 

In correctly evaluating these posi- 
tive contributions of our present 
leading forces we cannot and must 
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not overlook certain existing weak § ... 
nesses. The absence of adequate ape 
training and experience of our club let i 
and county functionaries often re § y 
sults in an inability fully or skill _ 
fully to grapple with tactical ques . 
tions, or to show the necessary initie § ." 
tive in the development of our ac. -_ 
tivities. The lack of experience in the ty 
development of political and organ. th y 
izational policies, especially in rela. A 
tion to mass work, becomes evident | “ oP 
in the absence of sustained work, in 7 
repeated “crises,” and a general thin- — 
ning out of our ability to fulfill ade. grou 
quately our responsibilities and tasks = 
; as ¢ 
throughout the nation. The absence 
of a conscious and organized Negro § THE 
cadre-training program in the com- OF 
munities outside of the New York TI 
district accentuates the problem of § ,. , 
high fluctuation among our Negro fy. . 
membership. These conditions have § our , 


created certain critical spots in the f 4.7 
functioning of our clubs and in pro 
viding a broad cadre for all phases 
of work, both C.P.A. and mass work, § 4, | 


in such districts as Michigan, in the CP. 
area in Western Pennsylvania out- § ,}), 
side of Pittsburgh, in a number of J 4.4 
key industrial areas such as Gary, Neg 


Akron, McKeesport, Chester, Cin 
cinnati, Racine, Rhode Island, East 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Vancouver 
(Washington), and Portland (Ore- 
gon). 

In addition, we find that our pres 
ent cadres, as a result of their own 
inexperience, long hours of work, 
and increased responsibilities, find it 
difficult to read even the necessary 



























weak. minimum of the literature published, 
quate Fit alone engage in any organized 
- club study of basic theoretical works, and 
‘aa thus find it hard to keep up with 
med the rapidly changing events. 
ques F In summarizing the entire situ- 
— ation, one must never forget, how- 
ir & § over, that in the long run, particu- 
n the larly with the return of the veterans, 
— the new cadres that have been de- 
‘denn veloped, particularly women, now 
king curving the burden of the organiza- 
‘de tion, will result in a much larger 
. ih group of experienced, trained and 
“i tested leaders than our organization 
has ever had before. 
sence 
Negro f THE POLITICAL GROWTH 
com- OF OUR CADRES 
York The very conditions under which 
m of F we work and live today demand that 
ego F we approach the cadre question in 
have # cur Association in the broadest sense 
1 the Fond not limit ourselves to C.P.A. 
Pro F officers, decisive as they are in meet- 
hases ing our present-day responsibilities. 
work, F An all-around training program for 
athe F CPA. cadres today must include the 
Out | following categories: club, county 
= ot Farid state officers, trade union leaders, 
7aTY; f Negro leaders, women, national 
Cin- group forces, leaders of political and 
East legislative work, of educational in- 
od stitutions and in editorial activity, as 








well as leaders among the youth. We 
must pursue a policy of giving sus- 








pre* &@ tained everyday political leadership 
own & to all of our cadres, wherever they 
york, Bare, providing the means by which to 
ad it 





further their training and develop- 
ment. 
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We cannot separate the training of 
our Communist personnel from the 
task of equipping our entire mem- 
bership with a full understanding of 
the new epoch and the specific role 
of the C.P.A. under the conditions 
of today. While membership in the 
C.P.A. has no other limits beyond 
those outlined in our Constitution, it 
is expected that we bring into our 
ranks the most advanced, and not 
the most backward, elements in the 
country, people who demonstrate 
their desire and ability to react 
speedily to new developments, to 
participate in activity and to give 
leadership to others, who distinguish 
themselves from others by systematic 
reading and study. If these are the 
standards for our membership, then 
we must have still higher standards 
for our leaders. They must under- 
stand our policies—not just accept 
and follow them blindly—because 
they must be able to lead and influ- 
ence others. They must show initia- 
tive in the solution of new problems, 
arriving independently at the same 
conclusions as the Daily Worker 
editorially. They must above all or- 
ganize to carry through and achieve 
the objectives we set. 

Communist leaders must be pre- 
pared to take issue with proposals 
that are incorrect and, therefore, 
harmful to the labor movement and 
the nation. This is necessary even if 
such proposals come from other in- 
dividual Communists. There can be 
no toleration of the false concept that 
we shall remain silent when mis- 
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takes are committed to spare a com- 
rade’s feelings. Rather, let us under- 
stand that it is far worse to hurt the 
labor movement or the nation than 
it may be to take issue with an in- 
correct policy advocated by a single 
Communist trade union leader. 

Communist leaders cannot live a 
life of their own separated from our 
organization. Through the normal 
channels, as well as supplementary 
organizational forms, Communist 
leaders should actively participate in 
the life of the C.P.A., helping to 
hammer out in committees the poli- 
cies of the organization, and partici- 
pate in the execution of decisions. 
Such participation will strengthen 
their own political understanding 
and make their own work much 
more effective and fruitful. 

We recognize that in our collabo- 
ration with the mass movement of 
labor and the people—a collaboration 
that will further deepen and extend 
in the period ahead—we shall come 
in contact with other ideologies and 
influences. The great majority of our 
cadres, because of their Marxist 
training, loyalty, working class 
origin, and as a result of systematic 
reading and discussion, will not fall 
victim to such influences. However, 
we are compelled to raise this ques- 
tion because there have been some 
examples, though isolated, of suc- 
cumbing to such influences, as, for 
instance: the influence of PM-ism 
and other forms of petty-bourgeois 
“Leftism” which in the recent period 
has made some headway in the ranks 





of labor and the middle class; in. 
stances of a disregard of correct 
C.P.A. policies formulated in the in- 
terest of labor and the nation, as on 
the question of manpower and na. 
tional service legislation; some hes- 
tation in coming forward boldly in 
condemnation of Rieve of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union, or in calling 
upon the government to take the 
strongest measures against John L, 
Lewis. 

Communist leaders have been 
trained, and live in an atmosphere 
of exclusive devotion to the people 
and organizations they serve. Their 
C.P.A. membership, the training 
and understanding that accompanies 
it, equip Communist leaders to set 
examples of integrity, steadfastness, 
courage and personal conduct. Our 
cadres should never stray from these 
criteria. There are no dual standards 
in our organization. Our standards 
for leadership apply equally to 
C.P.A. functionaries and the still 
greater number of Communists who 
are leaders of mass organizations. 
Here it is not just the question of 
personal morality, important as that 
is. It is above all, the principles and 
prestige of the C.P.A. that are at 
stake, and without which, we can- 
not maintain or strengthen our ties 
with labor and the people, nor win 
the confidence and adherence of ever 
larger numbers. 

This criticism is not directed to the 
overwhelming majority of our Com- 
munist trade union leaders, who be 
long to the best core of our Assoct 
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ation’s cadres. The reason for raising 
these questions so sharply is precise- 
ly because our trade union leaders 
occupy a decisive role in our general 
leadership and we must work with 
the objective of further strengthen- 
ing their role as Communist leaders, 
in order to make still greater con- 
tributions to the labor and people’s 
movement. Many of these shortcom- 
ings arise because the leading com- 
mittees of the Association have not 
encouraged and practised sufficient 
slfcriticism in their own ranks to 
srve as an example for all other 
Communist leaders. 

It is clear, of course, that we can- 
not have the same approach to every- 
one. Those longest in the movement, 
and those holding the most responsi- 
ble posts, must set an example to 
other leading forces. There must be 
a persistent struggle against the in- 
fluences of routinism in the work of 
all of us. Everyone should maintain 
a self-critical attitude to his own 
work. Everyone should recognize 
that there can be no effective leader- 
ship if it is separated from the re- 
sponsibility of testing the correctness 
of our policy in the crucible of life. 
We cannot merely live on our past 
today. We must constantly read and 
study anew, refresh our own knowl- 
edge and understanding again and 
again. To merit leadership today we 
must participate in activity, struggle 
for correct policy, exercise initiative, 
and strive to teach others in the pro- 
cess of the day-to-day work. 

A group of immediate tasks con- 


front the organization in facing 
the problem of extending and fur- 
ther developing our present leading 
cadres. I want to select what to me 
are the most essential questions at 
the moment in determining the kind 
of program to be formulated in each 
district for the development and 
training of our leading personnel. 


ON TRAINING CADRES 


First of all, it is necessary that we 
overcome in the quickest possible 
time the absence of a systematic 
training program of all our cadres, 
and that we stimulate the desire for 
mastering the fundamentals of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. This should be ap- 
proached specifically for each of the 
different categories of leading forces 
we have in our Association. Since 
full-time schools are available only 
for a handful of our cadres, we 
must: 

1. Create an atmosphere for 
achieving this goal by relating pres- 
ent problems to previous experiences, 
constantly referring to both current 
literature and Marxist classics in re- 
ports and speeches; encouraging 
people to get together for discussion 
and study, organizing the work in 
such a way as to provide time for 
reading and systematic self-study. 

2. Establish as a regular procedure 
in our organization broad discussion 
conferences as a means of training 
and developing our present-day lead- 
ers. Broad functionaries conferences, 
for one reason or another neglected 
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today, remain a key medium of po- 
litical education. Our members will 
respond to such conferences, if they 
are guaranteed a serious political pre- 
sentation of current problems. 

3. Make effective use of material 
we have at hand and not overlook 
this material in the search for substi- 
tutes. We refer particularly to the 
Daily Worker club subscriptions, 
Political Affairs, the Browder books, 
and the abundance of rich literature 
now available for cadre training. 

4. Popularize Earl Browder’s state- 
ment that “the only cure for incom- 
plete understanding of Lenin lies in 
an ever more emphatic demand for 
deeper study of Lenin, as well as 
Marx, Engels and Stalin,” by en- 
couraging all cadres to buy and study 
the Lenin Home Library, to read 
Engel’s: Socialism, Utopian and 
Scientific; The Communist Mani- 
festo; and The History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, 
edited by Stalin. 

5. Develop as a system the practice 
of sending memoranda on key ques- 
tions to all cadres, calling attention 
to pamphlets and books, as well as 
referring to specific pages or chap- 
ters of such literature, in connection 
with the study of current problems. 

6. Encourage each C.P.A. leader 
to give personal attention to the po- 
litical development of two or three 
other promising and potential lead- 
ers, 

In addition, every large district 
should follow the example of the 
New York, California, and Illinois 
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districts, which have re-established well 2 
the system of short-term full-time § '24°° 
training schools with a great degree that 
of success. Negr 
tions, 

CADRES FOR SPECIALIZED comp 
FIELDS ag 
We always believed, on the basis numt 
of information and observation, that § P@™: 
the overwhelming majority of club § 4 Y& 
officers today, are women. However, § "#!™! 
a partial survey of a majority of the | SP! 
clubs in the large cities shows tha § " is 
49 per cent of our club officers are | uahe 
women. Only in Chicago, Los An § "des 
geles, San Francisco, New York, Mil- take 
waukee, Boston, Connecticut, and St, § them 
Louis do we have a majority of wom. trot 
en occupying the leading posts in our § 4% 
clubs, and even in some of these, We 
including New York, a majority of avi 
the club presidents are men. Ina | 
survey of county officers of five im J ™U 
portant districts we find that women § “PP 
comprise only 36 per cent of the ship. 


officer cadre. Clearly, there must be Te 


a bolder policy of promoting women § °8# 
in all positions, especially in county | 8“ 
and state posts, with particular at- cadr 
tention to the drawing in of women § © 4 

aries 


in key political positions. To facili- 
tate this, special classes, schools and 
conferences for women members 
should be organized. Arrangements 
should also be made to help our 
women cadres solve or ease their 


















family and household responsibilities. reac 

Among the Negro members in our cal 
ranks we find a growing number of § ™ 
trade union shop stewards and com- be 





mitteemen, local union officers, as 











shed | well as officers of other mass organ- 
time | izations. In general, one might say 
gree that this is the first generation of 
Negro leadership in mass organiza- 
tions, especially labor organizations, 
comprising Negro and white. In our 
own ranks, while there are a growing 
basis | number of Negro members partici- 


that @ pating in committee work, there is 


club | 2 very unsatisfactory promotion and 
ever,  waining of Negro cadres to posts of 
the If specific responsibility in the C.P.A. 


that | It is necessary that we boldly and 
unhesitatingly promote Negro com- 
An. § fades to posts of responsibility and 
Mil. § take the needed measures to help 
them meet their new responsibilities 
om. § through continuous personal guid- 
ance and a systematic class program. 


| Our 

hese, | We must abandon the practice of 
y of § having white comrades in key posts 
Ina & of leadership in clubs in Negro com- 


im- | munities, while Negro comrades are 
supposed to serve an “apprentice- 


the § ship.” 


t be Today there is only a minimum of 
men | Organized guidance and training 
unty given to our Communist trade union 


- at- | cadres, and this is limited primarily 
to a handful of full-time function- 
acilie | aries. Special attention should now 








and § be given to the training of the broad- 
bers § st section of trade union activists. 
ents | These should be helped through the 





organization of discussion groups 
and classes, the more systematic 
reading of the Daily Worker, Politi- 
cal Affairs, and other current litera- 
ture. These comrades should be 
encouraged to make reports on po- 
litical questions at classes and dis- 
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cussion groups, as well as at their 
clubs and county committee meet- 
ings. 

In the field of the national groups 
there is a real dearth as far as new 
and growing Communist cadres are 
concerned. Every district has a re- 
sponsibility as part of its general 
political activities, to review the situ- 
ation in each national group, espe- 
cially Polish and Italian (or what- 
ever other specific national group is 
politically decisive in the area) and 
take bold steps to assign young na- 
tive-born comrades of the particular 
national group to give leadership to 
the work, to organize the systematic 
training of all national group forces. 


TO STABILIZE CLUB 


LEADERSHIP 
The 1945 club elections of officers 
is now completed. A _ greatly 


strengthened leadership has been 
elected to guide the work of the 
clubs for the coming year. It is neces- 
sary, however, that we set ourselves 
the objective of overcoming the fluc- 
tuation and instability of some one- 
third of club officers which took 
place last year. We are certain that 
an energetic carrying through of the 
program outlined here will contrib- 
ute to accomplishing this objective. 
But it is necessary to emphasize and 
make clear the role of the C.P.A. 
club as a mass organization in its 
own right, which requires an able, 
adequate and stable club leadership, 
with the same political status as 
leadership in any other organization. 
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We should strive to guarantee that 
the newly elected club leadership 
serve out with honor their full term 
of office and thus fulfill their respon- 
sibility to the membership which 
elected them. To make this possible 
we should also provide the necessary 
specialized knowledge all club func- 
tionaries need for carrying out their 
specific responsibilities. We must not 
forget that 21 per cent of the newly- 
elected officers have never held office 
before, that 54 per cent have not 
even read the C.P.A. Convention 
Proceedings, and that these officers 
will require a great deal of assistance 
to increase their knowledge as to 
how to carry through the tasks con- 
fronting the clubs, to strengthen con- 
fidence in their own abilities to lead 
the clubs. 

Another related question is the 
need of giving special attention to 
the promotion and training of cadres 
of working class composition within 
the general framework of this prob- 
lem. Of the 1,267 club officers ana- 
lyzed by the districts, we find that 
only 38 per cent are shop workers, 
while 28 per cent are white-collar 
workers or professionals. We can as- 
sume that the remaining 34 per cent 
are in the main housewives. This 
means that, whereas the majority of 
our membership consists of shop 
workers, only one-third of our club 
officers come from the shops. While 
organizing training for all club of- 
ficers, special attention should there- 
fore be given to the shop workers, 
who must be encouraged to assume 
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real responsibility in the club even 
though they might not be as articu- 
late as others. They must be con- 
vinced that their trade union train- 
ing and consciousness enables them 
to sense more quickly the needs of 
the people, to react quickly and with 
understanding to the numerous prob- 
lems which require answers from 
our Association, and to fulfill ade- 
quately the role of leadership in our 
clubs. 

An indispensable part of the train- 
ing of our cadres is the establishment 
in all committees of the practice of 
collective leadership, the creation of 
mutual confidence and respect, the 
encouragement of a constructive criti- 
cal and self-critical attitude aimed at 
improving the work of each com- 
mittee member. The art of working 
collectively should be accompanied 
with a feeling of responsibility to the 
membership and a keen awareness 
of the needs and problems of the 
members. 


WHAT DISTINGUISHES 
COMMUNIST CADRES 


Finally, plans should now be 
worked out for the full integration 
and utilization of all returned vet- 
erans who were in leading positions 
at the time they left for the armed 
forces, as well as plans for the train- 
ing and promotion of veterans who 
never held posts within our organ- 
ization. This question should not be 
left for some distant future, but 
should concern our leading commit- 
tees today. 
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To sum up, let us be clear as to the 
special qualities Communist leaders 
must strive to attain. We all know 
what we have in common with the 
broad democratic mass movement, 
and yet there are certain distinctive 
features in the quality of our work 
that masses have learned to expect 
from Communist leaders. 

The first point is perspective. 
Every Communist leader must have 
perspective in relation to his own 
organization, community or indus- 
try, just as we all have in regard to 
national and world-scale issues. It is 
not enough that the C.P.A. have 
definite perspectives in relation to 
the large issues. Each Communist 
leader, as a result of his own initi- 
ative and understanding, must have 
the same ability in relation to every 
isue that arises within his own 
sphere of activity. 

The second point is principle. It is 
not enough to believe in and under- 
stand our principles in general. Every 
Communist leader must demonstrate 
through his own actions his adher- 
ence to these principles by maintain- 
ing and defending a correct position, 
and not yielding on decisive ques- 
tions, 

The third point is an understand- 
ing of the use of flexible tactics. The 
mastery of the use of flexible tactics 
in the application of our policy can 
be gauged by our ability to mobilize 


mass support for a correct stand, in 
conformity with our basic principles. 

The fourth point is courage. Here 
we are not referring primarily to per- 
sonal courage. Rather, we have in 
mind political courage, which is 
demonstrated in speaking out bold- 
ly when necessary, irrespective of 
whether the majority has already 
been won over at that moment, and 
which does not waver from express- 
ing disagreements with someone else 
if the conditions demand it. For even 
if one is not fully understood imme- 
diately, the masses of the workers 
will soon learn the correctness of the 
position taken and when another 
such occasion arises will more readily 
render support. 

The fifth point is ability to be prac- 
tical in achieving results. Workers 
want to know, not only the objective 
or ideal goal, but expect from Com- 
munists the very practical means by 
which to achieve the goal. This too 
distinguishes us from those liberals 
inside and outside the labor move- 
ment, who always set ideal goals and 
shed many tears when such goals are 
not realized, but never know how 
to develop the practical measures to 
achieve them. 

The mastery of all these qualities is 
to be found in the further study, un- 
derstanding and application of the 
science of Marxism. It is in this light 
that our cadre training policy must 
now be energetically developed. 





LENIN AND 
DEMOCRACY 


By |. SMIRNOV 


[In view of the still persisting un- 
clarity in certain sectors of public 
opinion with regard to the Socialist 
democratic content of the Soviet 
State, even among many who pro- 
foundly admire the decisive military 
contribution of the U.S.S.R. and its 
Red Army to the common victory 
over Hitler-Germany and her satel- 
lites, we take pleasure in presenting 
the following authoritative article on 
the nature of Socialist democracy by 
a@ Soviet Marxist scholar. The 
Editors. | 


As a THINKER, Lenin devoted a very 
considerable part of his literary works 
to democracy: an analysis of its form, 
its content, and the historical role it 
has played. As a politician, Lenin 
took into consideration world experi- 
ence in democracy, and considered 
democratization, political and civil, 
to be the great victory gained by 
civilization. 

Lenin had a detailed knowledge of 
the theory and practice of the demo- 
cratic states of the entire world. Len- 
in’s detailed study of the work of the 
civilized states of the West is ex- 
plained by the fact that the interests 








of the masses were dear and com. 
prehensible to him, a socialist whose Be 


whole life had been devoted to the B reali 
service of the people. dem 

From the very beginning of his § tem 
political career, Lenin gave proof of & yent 


the fact that socialism and democ- 
racy are indivisible and do not con 
tradict each other, a principle which 
he always maintained. As early as 
1897, in one of his first works, The 
Tasks of the Russian Soctal-Demo- 
crats, Lenin evolved the postulate 
that the consistent socialist should be 
a consistent democrat. 

One of Lenin’s distinguishing fea- 
tures was his realism, his historical 
approach to democracy. He consid- 
ered democracy to be the victory that 
humanity had gained in the struggle 
against the middle ages, autocracy 
and reaction. Lenin, however, taught 
that democracy is not something con- 
stant, stagnant, and changeless. He 
considered a parliamentary demo 
cratic republic to be a big forward 
step in the development of human 
society. 

“Naturally,” he wrote, “bourgeois 
democracy is tremendous historical 
progress as compared with Tsarism, 
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LENIN AND DEMOCRACY 


autocracy, monarchy, and all the 
remnants of feudalism.” 

Lenin believed that a democratic 
republic is the best form of state for 
the proletariat under capitalism. 
Democratic forms of government are, 
in Lenin’s view, an indispensable 
condition for the defense of the rights 
of people against the dark forces of 
reaction, obscurantism, and _plutoc- 
racy. 

Being a consistent democrat, Lenin 
realized better than anyone that the 
democracy of the parliamentary sys- 
tem is historically limited and con- 
ventional, and he was the supporter 
of a democracy of a higher type, 
whose state form was discovered in 
the Republic of the Soviets. 

Lenin worked out the theoretical 
principles of Soviet democracy and 
applied them in practice in building 
up the Soviet State. 

Soviet democracy is expressed in 
the direction of the state by the whole 
people, in the real power of the peo- 
ple. The Soviets, as the expression of 
the interests of the working people 
of town and country, possess com- 
plete state power in the USSR. 

How was the real power of the 
people achieved? How do represen- 
tative bodies become genuine ex- 
pressers of the will of the people? 
Lenin gave an exhaustive answer to 
this question. All elected representa- 
tive bodies become a genuine expres- 
sion of the people’s will when the 
electors enjoy the unrestricted right 
to recall those they elect. Only under 
these circumstances is it possible to 
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establish real unity between the depu- 
ties to the Soviets, between the rep- 
resentatives of the people in govern- 
ment institutions, and the people 
themselves. 

Lenin considered that the right of 
recall was, in principle, the basis of 
Soviet democracy. 

Soviet democracy really expresses 
the interests of the majority of the 
peoples, and expresses the will of all 
those who toil. In order that this may 
be really effected, Soviet democracy 
draws into active political work, into 
control of the state and election of 
the organs of state power, sections of 
the population that did not enjoy full 
rights: the peoples liberated from na- 
tional oppression, the youth, the 
Army, and women. 

Soviet democracy guarantees com- 
plete equality of rights to all citizens, 
and political liberties to all working 
people, irrespective of their sex, na- 
tionality or religious beliefs. In so do- 
ing, Soviet democracy advances from 
the formal acknowledgment of equal 
rights and privileges, to their actual 
accomplishment. 

Lenin said that all talk of univer- 
sal suffrage, of the will of the whole 
people and the equality of all voters, 
would be a mere formality as long as 
economic inequality remained. There 
can be no real equality between the 
hungry and the well-fed, between 
the rich and the poor, between the 
exploiter and the exploited. 

Soviet democracy knows no con- 
tradiction between the proclamation 
of equality and its actual existence. 
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Lenin said that all talk of freedom 
—freedom of the press and assembly, 
for example—are mere empty words 
as long as the material means of ac- 
complishing them: printing presses, 
paper, the best buildings, etc., remain 
in the hands of a handful of rich peo- 
ple who use their property against 
the interests of the people. The Soviet 
system affords the people every op- 
portunity for the enjoyment of .civil 
and political liberties, and does not 
know any contradiction between the 
declaration of liberties and the possi- 
bility of actually enjoying those lib- 
erties. 

Soviet democracy has effectively 
solved the national problem by grant- 
ing to all peoples the right to political 
self-determination, including the 
right to form separate states. The So- 
viet system knows no national op- 
pression; for, as Lenin said, a nation 
that oppresses other nations cannot 
itself be free. In the Soviet State, the 
equality of all nations is not merely 
a proclamation, but all measures are 
taken to abolish the remnants of ac- 
tual inequality and to overcome the 
economic and cultural backwardness 
of all peoples that form a part of the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet democracy means that all 
cultural achievements are at the dis- 
posal of the people. The strength and 
durability of the Soviet State, said 
Lenin, depends on the education of 
the people, on their consciousness, 
and their understanding of the tasks 
of foreign and internal policy. “Ac- 
cording to our concept,” he said, “the 
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consciousness of the masses make 
the state strong. It is strong when the 
masses know everything, when they 
can judge everything, and do every. 
thing consciously.” 

Soviet democracy is active; it is not 
confined to the proclamation of 
equality and liberty, but arouses the 
masses of people to the conscious 
building of a new way of life. 

It was on these principles that 
Lenin built up the Soviet State. By 
steadfastly putting into practice the 
fundamentals of Soviet democracy, 
the Soviet State grew and became 
stronger. These principles underwent 
further brilliant development under 
Joseph Stalin. These principles were 
coordinated and given legal force in 
the Stalin Constitution, which at the 
same time summarized all the his 
torical achievements of the Soviet 
people in building up the society and 
state, in the years that had passed 
since Lenin’s death. 

In building up the new state and 
in organizing its defense during the 
years of the Civil War and the for- 
eign intervention in 1918-1920, Lenin 
relied on his faith in the people and 
in the strength of Soviet democracy. 
In this period of difficult wartime 
trials, Lenin produced a profound 
analysis of the invincibility of the 
Soviet people, of the vitality and in- 
destructibility of the Soviet State, and 
established direct bonds between the 
armed might of the Soviet Union and 
its democracy. 

“That nation can never be de- 
feated,” said Lenin, “in which the 
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LENIN AND DEMOCRACY 


majority of the workers and peasants 
have learned, feel and see that they 
are defending their own Soviet pow- 
er, the power of the working people; 
that they are defending that cause 
which will insure for them and their 
children the possibility of enjoying 
all the benefits of culture and all that 
human labor has created.” 


In his speech at the pre-election 
meeting of the electors of the Stalin 
District in Moscow, December 11, 
1937, Stalin gave a clear picture of 
what a deputy should be under the 
conditions of Soviet democracy. Stalin 
said the following: 


The electors, the people, should de- 
mand that their deputies always live up 
to their job; that in their work they 
should never fall to the level of profes- 
sional politicians; that they should con- 
tinue at their posts as political workers 
of the Lenin type, that they should al- 
ways be as clear and determined in their 
actions as Lenin was; that they should 
be as fearless in battle and as merciless 
to the enemies of the people as Lenin 
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was; that they should be free of all 
forms of panic or anything like panic, 
when matters become difficult and there 
is some danger looming on the horizon, 
that they should be as free of anything 
similar to panic, as Lenin was; that they 
should be as wise and unhurried in 
deciding intricate questions, where all- 
around orientation and all-eround con- 
sideration of the pros and cons are nec- 
essary, as Lenin was; that they should 
be as just and honest as Lenin, and 
that they should love their people as 
Lenin loved them. 


The Soviet people’s war against the 
German-fascist invaders has been a 
serious test of the correctness of the 
Leninist state principles. Life itself 
has shown the strength of Soviet de- 
mocracy and its ability to withstand 
the evil forces of fascism and to de- 
feat them in open battle. 

History, therefore, is the best con- 
firmation of the justness of Lenin’s 
views on democracy, an irrefutable 
confirmation of the progressive na- 
ture of the Soviet democracy created 
by Vladimir Lenin. 


THE SCIENCE OF MARXISM... 


All of our success flows from the fact that over the years we had 
equipped ourselves with the highest of sciences, Marxism, the science of 
history which enables us not only to understand events but to help shape 
them; because we understood that Marxism is not 2 dogma but a guide 
to action in the present unique historical moment. 

Because we were not paralyzed by the fear of making mistakes, we 
avoided the greatest mistake of all, that of remaining in old rigid attitudes 
amidst 2 rapidly changing world, the mistake of losing the great current 
of history and drifting into the rotting backwaters of sectarianism. 


—Earl Browder in America’s Decisive Battle. 
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AN IMPORTANT WORK ON 
CHINA'S LABOR MOVEMENT 


Review by FREDERICK V. FIELD 


THE CHINESE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT. By Nym Wales. The 
John Day Company, New York, 
1945. 235 pp. $2.75. 


Nym Wates—Mrs. Edgar Snow— 
has written an able book on a sub- 
ject of unquestioned importance. 
Until her book appeared there was 
no authoritative source of informa- 
tion on the history and present status 
of the Chinese labor movement. The 
task of preparing this book must 
have been an exceedingly arduous 
one; for not only was it necessary to 
pioneer in a field in which the 
sources of information are few, frag- 
mentary and difficult to find but 
there was in addition a heavy layer 
of Kuomintang propaganda and dis- 
tortion through which to cut before 
any semblance of truth could be 
found. The author is to be warmly 
congratulated for her diligence, for 
the exercise of political judgment 
and for achieving an eminently suc- 
cessful result. 

The scope of this volume is as wide 
as the subject demands. Neither the 
beginnings of an organized Chinese 
labor movement after the first World 


War, nor its glorious period up to 
the betrayal of the revolutionary 
movement in 1927, nor its trials dur. 
ing the inglorious civil war period 
from 1927 to 1936, nor its role and 
problems during the present war 
period can be understood without a 
knowledge of the political setting in 
which it has struggled. This the 
author succinctly and ably provides 
in the opening chapter as well as 
throughout the body of the book. 
The reader is at all times kept aware 
of the character of the country and 
the broad relationship of forces at 
each stage in the development of the 
labor movement. The final chapter 
on “China and International Labor” 
carries the perspective forward to the 
present day in which the Chinese 
people find themselves allied in a 
coalition war against the common 
enemy, Japan. 

Within this national and interna 
tional framework Nym Wales has 
described and analyzed the history 
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of the Chinese labor movement in 
ach of its principal stages. 

Labor and labor leaders in many 
other parts of the world are very 
poorly informed regarding the Chi- 
nese labor movement, a point which 
Nym Wales believes to be especially 

rtinent to the United States. The 
Allied War Relief Committees of the 
CLO., A. F. of L. and Brotherhoods 
of Railroad Trainmen, for instance, 
transmitted $600,000 in 1943 and 
$650,000 in 1944 to a Board of Cus- 
tody of the American Labor Fund 
for Aid to China. The Chairman of 
this Board is Chu Hsueh-fan, presi- 
dent of the Chinese Association of 
Labor, a pseudo-labor organization 
under the Chungking Ministry of 
Social Affairs which is in turn con- 
trolled by the notorious C.C. (Chen 
Brothers) clique which operates the 
Kuomintang party machinery. The 
author points out that “The Board 
of Custody has given no share of 
American labor funds as yet either to 
the workers in the Industrial Coop- 
eratives or to the labor unions of the 
North China Trade Union Federa- 
tion in guerrilla areas, these being 
the other two principal labor organ- 
izations in China aside from the 
CAL.” 

It was the C.A.L., moreover, 
which “represented” Chinese labor 
at the World Labor Congress in 
London, which furnishes the “work- 
er” delegate at meetings of the I.L.O. 
and which, during the war, has had 
extensive dealings with American 
oficials. The closer relations among 
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the allied nations which the war has 
forged and the necessity, clearly rec- 
ognized by labor, for the trade unions 
to play an important role in shaping 
the post-war world place an urgent 
obligation upon the American trade 
unions to become more closely 
acquainted with the characteristics 
and conditions of organized labor in 
China. 

Nym Wales’ book will fulfill the 
purpose for which it has been writ- 
ten only if our own labor leaders 
study it and give careful considera- 
tion to the issues which it raises. 
Principally for this reason, that it 
provides us with a detailed and well- 
balanced history and analysis of the 
labor movement of our Far Eastern 
ally, The Chinese Labor Movement 
is a welcome and timely contribution 
to the problems of the war and the 
post-war period. 

+ * * 

It was, of course, not a coincidence 
but rather cause and effect that the 
great period of the Chinese revolu- 
tion followed upon the rise of the 
labor movement as an organized 
force. Set off by the May 4, 1919, 
Movement in Peiping, which had 
originated among students and in- 
tellectuals, the proletariat of the 
Chinese cities quickly joined the anti- 
imperialist agitation of the period 
immediately following the first 
World War. As the movement 
spread, the nature and direction of 
the revolution changed. A revolu- 
tionary movement which before 
1919 had ben initiated and haltingly 
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carried forward by elements of the 
bourgeoisie and which had been 
aimed at achieving a limited democ- 
racy under bourgeois dictatorship 
after 1919 became fundamentally 
transformed. From that crucial date 
on leadership in the revolutionary 
movement was increasingly shared 
(not monopolized) by the workers 
and their organizations—to be joined 
a few years later by a militant peas- 
ant movement—the immediate ‘ob- 
jective of whom was the establish- 
ment of a united democratic nation 
under a coalition of all groups and 
classes which were anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal.* 

The ebb and flow of the Chinese 
revolution, the weakness and strength 
of the Chinese nation, from that pe- 
riod on are measured in direct pro- 
portion to the role which organized 
labor and the peasantry was able to 
play. The history of the Chinese la- 
bor movement constitutes therefore a 
vital aspect of the history of modern 
China. 

Nym Wales is fully aware of this 
factor in presenting her material. As 
I have noted earlier, she provides 
the national and international pers- 
pective in which Chinese labor oper- 
ated and upon which it sought to 
exert its inffuence. In the introduc- 
tory “Background” chapter she be- 
gins with an able political summary 





* For a theoretical understanding of China's 
new revolutionary movement cf. China's New De- 
mocracy by Mao Tse-cung; and for a more 
treatment of this subject as it pertains to the 
present situation cf. China's Greatest Crisis, by the 
reviewer—both published as pamphlets by New 
Cratury Publishers. 
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which indicates the three divisions 
into which China is now divided: 





the large cities and lines of communi- § 8° 
cation under Japanese occupation; § #84 
the guerrilla areas with their democ. § ™8 C 
racy and large trade union movement litical 
supporting the best organized mili. § 4 
tary effort against the enemy; and, fj "| 
lastly, the area under Chungking empl 
domination. Writing about the latter hand 
in the fall of 1944 she says: “the Kuo whos 
mintang has changed its tactics and front 


is now openly substituting regimen- 
tation and organization for the form- § °° 
er negative control and strict regu. 
lations. The San Min Chu I Youh § 7! 


Corps, patterned after the Hitler § **! 
Youth Movement, has been started § “ t 
and a program of ‘thought contro!’ § ™™' 
for students and young people has feud 
been promulgated. Under the regu- labo 
lations aimed at labor, workers are of Ir 
forced to join and pay dues to : 


‘unions’ under control of the Minis - 
try of Social Affairs.” 


The political background section labo 
is followed by one on the economic | PP 
and social framework of the Chinese TH 
labor movement in which reasons | ) 
for the rapid rise of organized labor - 


after the last war, in spite of the 
country’s feudal background, are ad- @) 
vanced. The author then elaborates | 





upon three characteristics of the labor - 
movement which she regards as pe § 

culiar to China: the semi-colonial § % 
nature of the country which made ni 


Chinese labor even in its purely eco- 
nomic struggle a strong anti-imperi- 
alist force and thus at certain stages 
brought it the support of sections of 
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the bourgeoisie and of the Kuomin- 
tang; the preponderance of light as 
against heavy industry in China giv- 
nig Chinese labor a less strategic po- 
litical position than in more advanced 
countries and causing a large propor- 
tion of women and children to be 








die employed ; and, the large number of 
latter | handicraft workers in the interior 
: Kuo. fg Whose militancy has been at the fore- 
‘s and fy front of the anti-feudal struggle, a 
rimen. @ movement which today finds expres- 
‘form. sion in the Chinese Industrial Co- 
atives. 
Vouk TThese characteristics, I would say, 
Hitler § a not so much peculiar to China 
tarted | 3 they are attributes of the labor 
sntrol’ | Movement in any semi-colonial, semi- 
le has | feudal area. In this respect Chinese 
regu- labor has much in common with that 
rs are § of India and of the nations of Latin 
es to y America. 
Minis- | The body of the book is devoted to 
the various stages of the Chinese 
ection | bor movement which followed the 
nomic | Preparatory period from 1919 to 1922. 
rinese | lhese stages are: (1) from 1922, a 
sons 4 Year of rapid organization and suc- 
labor 9 ‘tSsful strikes, to the massacre of the 
f the § ‘allway union leaders early in 1923; 
‘ead. | (2) the underground period until the 
orates | Pring of 1925 when the new revo- 
labor § lutionary movement again broke the 
1S pe- bonds of oppression; (3) the “high 
lonial @ ‘de of revolutionary activity” from 
made i ‘he May 30 Incident—the massacre of 
» eco. | Workers and students in Shanghai— 





to the betrayal of the revolution by 
the Right Wing of the Kuomintang 
under Chiang Kai-shek and the 
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Shanghai bankers in 1927; (4) the 
period of civil war, with the suppres- 
sion of al! forms of democracy and 
the ruthless killing of tens of thou- 
sands of labor and revolutionary lead- 
ers, which lasted until the outbreak 
of the present war against Japan in 
1937; and (5) the wartime period to 
the present. 

Fortunately included in the discus- 
sion of the current period is the 
highly significant work of the Chi- 
nese Industrial Cooperatives toward 
which both the author and her hus- 
band, Edgar Snow, have contributed 
so much and to whom one of the 
movement’s principal leaders, Rewi 
Alley, the volume is fittingly dedi- 
cated. The reader not already fam- 
iliar with Indusco, the name by 
which the Chinese cooperative move- 
ment is known in this country, 
should pay special attention to pages 
124-136 where an account of its de- 
velopment and problems will be 
found. For not only does Indusco 
represent one of the most virile or- 
ganizational forms which the Chi- 
nese labor movement has devised— 
the only form, indeed, which has 
managed to survive the oppression 
of the Chungking reactionaries—but 
it also constitutes a system of demo- 
cratic and decentralized production 
for war and for civilian consumption 
which may well furnish the pattern 
of China’s economic rehabilitation. 

In her description of this fifth and 
current stage Nym Wales also con- 
trasts labor unions and labor activi- 
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ties in the guerrilla areas and those 
—or, rather, the lack of them—under 
the Chungking government. Need- 
less to say, it is a contrast which is as 
praiseworthy to the Communist-led 
regions as it is condemning to the 
reactionaries in control of the so- 
called “unions” under Chungking. 
The facts and conclusions given by 
Nym Wales deserve the careful con- 
sideration of American labor, as does 
the following proposal: “the best sug- 
gestion I can make,” she writes, “is 
for American and British labor un- 
ions to make their own thorough 
investigation of the subject by send- 
ing a delegation to China to show 
their good-will and interest in the 
problems of the Chinese working- 
man.” 

The last eighty pages of this book 
are given over to appendices in 
which are included—along with fig- 
ures on the number of workers in 
various industrial categories, hours, 
wages and living costs and a sum- 
mary of strikes—a detailed analysis 
of four of the unions in the 1930's, 
a picture of the famous Canton 
unions in the great days of 1926-27, 
the personal biographies of two of 
the most famous labor leaders, and a 
useful chronology of events affecting 
the Chinese labor movement. 

* * . 

I have left for the end a few re- 
marks on the personal qualifications 
of the author of this book. The na- 
ture of the subject as well as the 
extraordinary difficulty of finding 
written source material from which 
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to write it have thrown a tremendous 
burden upon the judgment and ex. 
perience of the author herself. She 
has boldly and successfully should. 
ered this responsibility. 

Nym Wales lived and travelled in 
China for nine years, from 1931 to 
1940. In 1937 she spent five months 
in Yenan, the northwest Communist 
headquarters, “for the purpose of ob- 
taining firsthand information on the 
labor and peasant movements and 
similar subjects.” There, she writes, 
“I made a special point of getting 
detailed accounts from the labor lead- 
ers and experts, some of whom had 
been active organizers from 1919 on.” 
She quotes at some length from these 
interviews which thus become a pri- 
mary source hitherto unavailable to 
us. 

Even these special sources of guid- 
ance would have been of little value 
to a person less familiar than Nym 
Wales with the general situation in 
China or less aware of the needs of 
the present situation. The Chinese 
Labor Movement has fortunately 
been written by a person active in 
China for many years, deeply sym- 
pathetic to the cause of a democratic 
victory, capable of using sound 
sources of information and discard- 
ing those that would mislead public 
information. We have, in conse 
quence, a book of great present value 
which will remain an indispensable 
source on the Chinese labor move- 
ment until something better is writ- 
ten. And that, I think, is not likely 
to happen for a long time. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON THE BRETTON 
WOODS MONEY AND BANKING PROPOSALS: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In my budget message of January 
g I called attention to the need for 
immediate action on the Bretton 
Woods proposals for an interna- 
tional monetary fund and an inter- 
national bank for reconstruction and 
development. It is my purpose in this 
message to indicate the importance 
of these international organizations 
in our plans for a peaceful and pros- 
perous world. 

As we dedicate our total efforts to 
the task of winning this war we must 
never lose sight of the fact that vic- 
tory is not only an end in itself but, 
in a large sense, victory offers us the 
means of achieving the goal of last- 
ing peace and a better way of life. 

Victory does not insure the achieve- 
ment of these larger goals—it merely 
offers us the opportunity—the chance 
—to seek their attainment. Whether 
we shall have the courage and vision 
to avail ourselves of this tremend- 
ous opportunity—purchased at so 
great a cost—is yet to be determined. 
On our shoulders rests the heavy re- 
sponsibility for making this moment- 
ous decision. I said before, and I 
repeat again: “This generation has a 
rendezvous with destiny.” 


PLANS CALLED 
CORNERSTONES 


If we are to measure up to the 
task of peace with the same stature 
as we have measured up to the task 
of war, we must see that the institu- 
tions of peace rest firmly on the solid 
foundations of international political 
and economic cooperation. The cor- 
nerstone for international political 
cooperation is the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal for a permanent United Na- 
tions. 

International political relations will 
be friendly and constructive, how- 
ever, only if solutions are found to 
the difficult economic problems we 
face today. The cornerstone for in- 
ternational economic cooperation is 
the Bretton Woods proposals for an 
international monetary fund and an 
international bank for reconstruction 
and development. 

These proposals for an interna- 
tional fund and international bank 
are concrete evidence that the eco- 
nomic objectives of the United States 
agree with those of the United Na- 
tions. They illustrate our unity of 
purpose and interest in the economic 
field. What we need and what they 
need correspond—expanded produc- 
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tion, employment, exchange and con- 
sumption—in other words, more 
goods produced, more jobs, more 
trade and a higher standard of liv- 
ing for us all. 

To the people of the United States 
this means real peacetime employ- 
ment for those who will be return- 
ing from the war and for those at 
home whose wartime work has 
ended. It also means orders and 
profits to our industries and fair 
prices to our farmers. We shall need 
prosperous markets in the world to 
ensure our own prosperity, and we 
shall need the goods the world can 
sell us. For all these purposes, as 
well as for a peace that will endure, 
we need the partnership of the 
United Nations. 

The first problem in time which 
we must cope with is that of saving 
life and putting resources and people 
back into production. In many of 
the liberated countries economic life 
has all but stopped. Transportation 
systems are in ruins and therefore 
coal and raw materials cannot be 
brought to factories. 

Many factories themselves are 
shattered, power plants smashed, 
transmission systems broken, bridges 
blown up or bombed, ports clogged 
with sunken wrecks, and great rich 
areas of farm land inundated by the 
sea. People are tired and sick and 
hungry. But they are eager to go to 
work again, and to create again with 
their own hands and under their 
own leaders the necessary physical 
basis of their lives. 


BIG JOB MUST BE 
STARTED SOON 


Emergency relief is under way be 
hind the armies under the authority 
of local Governments, backed w 
first by the Allied Military Com. 
mand and after that by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Our participation 
in the U.N.R.R.A. has been approved 
by Congress. But neither U.N.RRA 
nor the armies are designed for the 
construction or reconstruction of 
large-scale public works or factories 
or power plants or transportation 
systems. That job must be don 
otherwise, and it must be started 
soon. 

The main job of restoration is no 
one of relief. It is one of reconstruc 
tion which must largely be done by 
local people and their Governments. 
They will provide the labor, the local 
money and most of the materials 
The same is true for all the many 
plans for the improvement of trans 
portation, agriculture, industry and 
housing, that are essential to the de 
velopment of the economically bact- 
ward areas of the world. 

But some of the things required 
for all these projects, both of te 
construction and development, wil 
have to come from overseas. It is 
at this point that our highly devel- 
oped economy can play a role im 
portant to the rest of the world and 
very profitable to the United States. 
Inquiries for numerous materials and 


for all kinds of equipment and m- 
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chinery in connection with such 
projects are already being directed to 
our industries and many more will 
come. This business will be welcome 
just as soon as the more urgent pro- 
duction for the war itself ends. 

The main problem will be for these 
countries to obtain the means of pay- 
ment. In the long run we can be 
paid for what we sell abroad chiefly 
in goods and services. But at the 
moment many of the countries who 
want to be our customers are pros- 
trate. Other countries have devoted 
their economies so completely to the 
war that they do not have the re- 
sources for reconstruction and devel- 
opment. 

Unless a means of financing is 
found, such countries will be unable 
to restore their economies and, in 
desperation, will be forced to carry 
forward and intensify existing sys- 
tems of discriminatory trade prac- 
tices, restrictive exchange controls, 
competitive depreciation of curren- 
cies and other forms of economic 
warfare. That would destroy all our 
good hopes. We must move promptly 
to prevent its happening, and we 
must move on several fronts, includ- 
ing finance and trade. 


‘U.S. SHOULD ACT 
PROMPTLY” 


The United States should act 
promptly upon the plan for the in- 
ternational bank, which will make or 
guarantee sound loans for the foreign 
currency requirements of important 
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reconstruction and development proj- 
ects in member countries. One of its 
most important functions will be to 
facilitate and make secure wide pri- 
vate participation in such loans. The 
articles of agreement constituting the 
charter of the bank have been worked 
out with great care by an interna- 
tional conference of experts and give 
adequate protection to all interests. 
I recommend to the Congress that we 
accept the plan, subscribe the capital 
allotted to us, and participate whole- 
heartedly in the bank’s work. 

This measure, with others I shall 
later suggest, should go far to take 
care of our part of the lending re- 
quirements of the post-war years. 
They should help the countries con- 
cerned to get production started, to 
get over the first crisis of disorgani- 
zation and fear, to begin the work of 
reconstruction and development; and 
they should help our farmers and our 
industries to get over the crisis of re- 
conversion by making a large volume 
of export business possible in the 
post-war years. 

As confidence returns private in- 
vestors will participate more and 
more in foreign lending and invest- 
ment without any Government as- 
sistance. But to get over the first 
crisis, in the situation that confronts 
us, loans and guarantees by agencies 
of Government will be essential. 

We all know, however, that a 
prosperous world economy must be 
built on more than foreign invest- 
ment. Exchange rates must be stabi- 
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lized and the channels of trade 
opened up throughout the world. A 
large foreign trade after victory will 
generate production, and therefore 
wealth. It will also make possible the 
servicing of foreign investments. 

Almost no one in the modern 
world produces what he eats and 
wears and lives in. It is only by the 
division of labor among people and 
among geographic areas, with all 
their varied resources, and by the in- 
creased all-around production which 
specialization makes possible, that 
any modern country can sustain its 
present population. It is through ex- 
change and trade that efficient pro- 
duction in large units becomes pos- 
sible. To expand the trading circle, 
to make it richer, more competitive, 
more varied, is a fundamental con- 
tribution to everybody’s wealth and 
welfare. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ASKED 


It is time for the United States to 
take the lead in establishing the prin- 
ciple of economic cooperation as the 
foundation for expanded world trade. 
We propose to do this, not by set- 
ting up a super-government, but by 
international negotiation and agree- 
ment, directed to the improvement of 
the monetary institutions of the 
world and of the laws that govern 
trade. 


We have done a good deal in those 
directions in the last ten years under 
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the Trade Agreements Act of gy 
and through the stabilization fun 
operated by our Treasury. But ox 
present enemies were powerful iy 
those years too, and they devoted al 
their efforts not to international ol. 
laboration, but to autarchy and ep. 
nomic warfare. When victory is won 


very well that this will be a long and 
complicated business. 

A good start has been made. The 
United Nations monetary conference 
at Bretton Woods has taken a long 
step forward on a matter of great 
practical importance to us all. The 
conference submitted a plan to create 
an international monetary fund 
which will put an end to monetary 
chaos. The fund is a financial inst. 
tution to preserve stability and order 
in the exchange rates between differ- 
ent moneys. It does not create a 
single money for the world; neither 
we nor anyone else is ready to do 
that. There will still be a different 
money in each country, but with the 
fund in operation the value of each 
currency in international trade wil 
remain comparatively stable. Changes 
in the value of foreign currencies 
will be made only after careful con 
sideration by the fund of the factors 
involved. 

Furthermore, and equally impor 
tant, the fund agreement establishes 
a code of agreed principles for the 
conduct of exchange and currency 
affairs. In a nutshell, the fund agree- 
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ment spells the difference between a 
world caught again in the maelstrom 
of panic and economic warfare cul- 
minating in war—as in the Nineteen 
Thirties—or a world in which the 
members strive for a better life 
through mutual trust, cooperation 
and assistance. The choice is ours. 


| therefore recommend prompt ac- 
tion by the Congress to provide the 
subscription of the United States to 
the international monetary fund and 
the legislation necessary for our 
membership in the fund. 

The international fund and bank 
together represent one of the most 
sound and useful proposals for inter- 
national collaboration now before us. 
On the other hand, I do not want to 
leave with you the impression that 
these proposals for the fund and 
bank are perfect in every detail. 

It may well be that the experience 
of future years will show us how 
they can be improved. I do wish to 
make it clear, however, that these 
articles of agreement are the product 
of the best minds that forty-four na- 
tions could muster. These men, who 
represented nations from all parts of 
the globe, nations in all stages of 
economic development, nations with 
different political and economic phi- 
losophies, have reached an accord 
which is presented to you for your 
consideration and approval. It would 
be a tragedy if differences of opinion 
on minor details should lead us to 
sacrifice the basic agreement achieved 
on the major problems, 
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OTHER PROPOSALS 
DUE SHORTLY 


Nor do I want to leave with you 
the impression that the fund and 
the bank are all that we will need 
to solve the economic problems which 
will face the United Nations when 
the war is over. There are other prob- 
lems which we shall be called upon 
to solve. It is my expectation that 
other proposals will shortly be ready 
to submit to you for your considera- 
tion. 

These will include the establish- 
ment of the food and agriculture 
organization of the United Nations, 
broadening and strengthening of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, in- 
ternational agreement for the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers, the control of 
cartels and the orderly marketing of 
world surpluses of certain commodi- 
ties, a revision of the Export-Import 
Bank, and an international oil agree- 
ment, as well as proposals in the field 
of civil aviation, shipping and radio 
wire communications. It will also be 
necessary, of course, to repeal the 
Johnson Act. 

In this message I have recom- 
mended for your consideration the 
immediate adoption of the Bretton 
Woods agreements and suggested 
other measures which will have to be 
dealt with in the near future. They 
are all parts of a consistent whole. 

That whole is our hope for a secure 
and fruitful world, a world in which 
plain people in all countries can work 
at tasks which they do well, exchange 
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in peace the products of their labor 
and work out their several destinies 
in security and peace; a world in 
which Governments, as their major 
contribution to the common welfare 
are highly and effectively resolved to 
work together in practical affairs and 
to guide all their actions by the 
knowledge that any policy or act that 
has effects abroad must be considered 
in the light of those effects. 

This point in history at which we 
stand is full of promise and of dan- 
ger. The world will either move to- 


ward unity and widely shared pro. 
perity or it will move apart into ne. 
essarily competing economic blocs, 
We have a chance, we citizens of 
the United States, to use our infy. 
ence in favor of a more united and 
cooperating world. Whether we do 
so will determine, as far as it is ip 
our power, the kind of lives ow 
grandchildren can live. 


Frankuin D. Roosevetr. 
The White House. 
February 12, 1945. 
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